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We are glad to announce that the neat 
number of The Christian Union will appear 
from beginning to end in an entirely new 
dress of type. Its improved appearance 
will,we are confident, not only deepen the 
regard of its old friends, but win for it many 
new ones. We shall give within a few weeks 
our programme for the summer season, and 
can even now promise our subscribers that 
the new dress will not be the only attractive 
feature which we have to offer them. 


Ghe Outlook. 


The probability of the eventual passage of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Land bill in an amended form, but 
with all its essential provisions unimpaired, is con- 
siderably enhanced by the published declarations 
of the Roman Catholic bishops concerning it. 
They recognize in it an honest and statesmanlike 
purpose of placing on a solid and permanent basis 
the relations of landlord and tenant, but call for 
some alterations, mainly of a nature to give the 
tenant even greater protection than is given by its 
present provisions. They object to those sec- 
tions which look to giving aid to emigration— 
naturally enough, for the Irish-American almost 
invariably weakens sensibly in his allegiance to 
the Roman Catholic church, and his descendants 
are very apt to lose that allegiance altogether. 

_ The bishops also call for some additional pro- 
Visions in aid of the laborer, without undertaking 
to specify what they should be. It is the radical 
defect of all schemes thus far discussed that they 


have almost wholly ignored the laborer, whose 
condition is far inferior to that of the tenantry. 
Meetings of the Liberals and Conservatives of 
Parliament have been held—in this country they 
would have been ‘‘caucuses”—in which the Land 
bill was the theme of discussion. The Liberals 
are very generally warmly in favor of it; and if we 
may trust indications the C onservatives interd not 
to resist it, but possibly to eviscerate, or, as they 
would say, render it barmless by amendments. 
Some of the Irish landlords are doing what they 
can to prepare the way for a far more radical bill 
by evicting objectionable tenants before the 
present bill for their protection can become a law. 
It is reported that there are nearly a thousand 
tenants who are now threatened with eviction, 
and there is some ground for the warning which 
Mr. Dillon has given, that if these evictions are 
persevered in there will be serious rioting if 
nothing worse. Mr. Matthew Arnold contributes 
an article to the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” for April, 
in which he maintains that nothing will now solve 
the Irish problem except a confiscation of the 
lands of unworthy landlords, by a commission to 
be appointed by the government. This is a very 
radical measure; and the mere fact that it is seri- 
ously urged, not by an Irishman, but by a thought- 
ful Englishman, ought to serve as a warning to 
the English Bourbon. But like his French and 
American prototype, the English Bourbon never 
learns anything. 


The power of Anglo-Saxon prejudice has been 
somewhat notably illustrated by the action of the 
House of Commons last week in the case of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Mr. Bradiaugh is an avowed atheist 
of the type of Mr. Ingersoll, possessing a much 
more powerful but less brilliant mind, a man of 
much more serious convictions, but less fascinating 
rhetoric, one who is not accustomed to play on 
the surface of life, but really to deal with its liv- 
ing problems; as a social reformer he is an ex- 
treme radical. Like all men of his cast, he bas 
achieved his fame and position chiefly by shocking 
the prejudices of respectable society, and has ac- 
quired his notoriety at the expense of his reputa- 
tion. On his original election to the House of 


‘Commons he refused to take the oath, on the 
avowed ground that it possessed no meaning, 


there being no God to appeal to; and he was re- 
fused his seat. The seat being thus declared va- 
cant, there was a new election to fill the vacancy, 
when he was of course returned a second time. 
On appearing at the bar of the House, he had 
changed his mind so far as to be willing to take 
an oath. He would have been entitled to rather 
more respect if he had adhered to his principles 
and still refused to go through what he believed 
to bea mere idle form; but elections are expen- 
sive, and when was an atheist ever known to be 
willing to sacrifice himself for the sake of his con- 
victions ? The English blood, however, was up, 
and the House, under the lead of the Conservative 
Sir Stafford Northcote, refused to allow him to 
take the oath, and on his insisting on his right to 
do so, he was removed from the House by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. It is very clear that the House 
has no right to debar a member from taking the 
oath who is ready to do so, and against whom 
there are no charges pending which would consti- 
tute a disability, even if proved to be true. But 
there were enough Liberals carried away by their 
prejudices to give a majority to the Conservative 
leader and reject the atheist on his general reputa- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone wisely declined to make the 
issue a party question, but it is probable will in- 
troduce a bill to provide for affirmation in such 


cases, which will probably be accepted by the 
House as a good way out of the very absurd and 
untenable position in which it has placed itself. 


The funeral of Lord Beaconsfield took place 
last week at Hughenden Manor, his country home. 
By the direction of his will he was buried by the 
side of his wife; the proffer of a sepulture in 
Westminster Abbey was made by Dean Stanley, 
but declined by the immediate friends. The fu- 
neral services were very simple, the body being 
borne to its last resting place by eight laborers of 
the estate acting as pall-bearers. Among the 
mourners present were the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Connaught and Prince Leopold. The 
Liberals were represented by the Marquis of Har- 
tington. The absence of Mr. Gladstone has natur- 
ally elicited no little comment. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that this absence was intended as a slight by 
the Prime Minister; but no explanation of the 
absence bas been offered notwithstanding the 
comment which it has provoked. Lord Beacons- 


field’s will leaves his papers and manuscripts with | 


his Secretary, Lord Rowton, ‘‘in full assurance 
that he will scrupulously respect every confidence 
reposed in me and allow nothing to be published 
calculated to injure the public service or to in- 
flict needless pain on those who are living or the 
families of those who are dead.” 


The French have been pushing on in Tunis 
during the past week. Troops have been landed 
at Biserta to act in conjunction with Gen. Soge- 
rot, and the Kroumirs are now practically sur- 
rounded, a circle having been made through the 
adjacent country ; Tabarca is to be fortified, and 
the French control will thus be tolerably complete. 
The Bey’s police have discovered a plot to arouse 
the Mohammedan feeling by unfurling the stand: 
ard of the prophet and proclaiming a holy war 
against all infidels; but the country is so well in 
the hands of the invaders that it is probably too 
late to resort to this final measure. The Bey 
finds it convenient to recognize the authority of 
the Sultan again, and has notified that helpless 
potentate that he will refer any proposals which 
the French Government may make to Constanti- 
nople for decision, which simply means that he 
hopes to entangle the French in the meshes of 
Eastern diplomacy. Late advices report that 
figbting occurred all day on the 26th, and that a 
serious engagement was believed to be at hand. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. 
Brady, has been requested to resign, a new 
man has been appointed in his place, and 
the newspapers have begun an investigation 
into the administration of what are known 
as the Star Routes. It is perhaps needless 
to add that their verdict is ‘‘guilty;” this 
always is the verdict of the newspapers in 
such cases, for the public takes no interest in a 
verdict of not guilty. The facts are briefly as fol- 
lows: The contracts for the carriage of the 
United States mails are necessarily let out fora 
term of from twoto four years. No contractor 
will undertake to make arrangements for a shorter 
term except at extravagant rates, a mail contract 
almost always requiring a considerable outlay of 
capital in the beginning. In the new districts of 
the great West the population has increased with 
a rapidity unprecedented in history, and the ar- 
rangements for mails made one month have often 
proved entirely inadequate for the increasing 
wants of an increasing population six months 
later. In such cases the Department, under Mr, 
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Brady’s management, has arranged with the old 
contractor to furnish the increased facilities at of 
course increased cost, weekly mails having been 
in some cases changed to daily mails. It is not 
easy to see what else could have been done. To 
allow the people to remain without mails till the 
three or four years of the original contract had 
passed by would have been absurd; to annul the 
original contract and let out the route again to 
the lowest bidder, would have been clearly impos- 
sible. The mere fact, therefore, that such changes 
have been made in nearly a hundred instances 
does not raise any presumption of fraud. But 
this practice, it will be easily seen, offers abund- 
ant opportunity for frauds. One furnished with 
inside information as to the prospects of increased 
demands, or as to the possible secret purposes 
of the Department, might easily underbid con- 
tractors less fortunate or less favored, and make 
up for the six months’ loss on the original contract 
by his profits on the enlarged contract of six 
months later. The facts as reported in the daily 
papers certainly furnish a good ground for the 
suspicion that this was done in more than one in- 


’ stance under Mr. Brady’s administration. This sus- 


_ the foot passengers. 


picion is strengthened by the fact that Postmaster- 
General James has discovered enough to call for 
his removal; and the mere fact of a very superfi- 
cial investigation of the matter by the last Con- 
gress does not constitute the defense that Mr. 
Brady seems toimagine. But whether the oppor- 
tunities for fraud afforded by this system were 
really made occasions for fraud, is a question of 
fact which can only be determined by a careful 
investigation; and the newspapers do not afford 
the best machinery for carrying on such an in- 
vestigation.. At present Mr. Brady stands in 
the position of a man who has been indicted by 
the Grand Jury; the wise man will hold his judg- 
ment in abeyance till the investigations which are 
now in progress have reached a judicial result. 


The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics and 
Labor has just published the results of some sta- 
tistical inquiries into the relations of crime and 
intemperance in the city of Boston during the 
year 1880. Statistics are always liable to deceive; 
and one would like to know whetber this Bureau 
depended on the testimony of the criminals them- 
selves in gathering the information. Assuming 
its correctness, it shows the following facts: Ist. 
That out of 16,877 sentences, a large majority— 
over 12,000—were for drunkenness. Of the re- 
maining 4,608 offenses, a little less than half were 
committed by men under the influence of liquor. 
About 1,100 were committed by total abstainers— 
that is, about one-quarter—and 1,900, or half as 
many more, by men who are reported as moder- 
ate drinkers. But one is curious again to know 
what this statistician regarded as ‘‘ moderation.” 


The mails bring to the East accounts of a flood 
on the Missouri River greater than has ever been 
experienced there before. The flats in the vicin- 
ity of Council Bluff: are entirely covered with 
water, and the lower part of the city is more or 
less submerged, hundreds of people being either 
absolutely driven out from their homes or com- 
pletely hemmed in. All the railroad stations are 
more or less surrounded by water, and access is 
obtained only by boats or temporary bridges for 
The great transfer depot of 
the Union Pacific Railroad is entirely surrounded, 
and no trains are able to go out on that road. 
The depot is reached by a bridge made of fifty 
platform cars. The Council Bluffs ‘* Nonpareil ” 
gives the following picture as seen from this 
bridge: 

‘The sight presented to the eye is something simply 
wonderful, awful and grand. A vast expanse of water is 
all that can be seen in any direction, east, west, north or 
south, and the roar and tumbling of waters give the sound 
and appearance of a mighty river as deep as it is wide. 
The water is filled with floating débris, consisting of huge 
logs, sections of railroad track, sidewalks and pieces of 
small buildings. Several small frame telegraph offices 
and other U. P. buildings were to be seen lying on their 
sides or ready to topple over, while telegraph poles as— 
sumed a weakened and falling appearance. As the madly 
rushing waters roared and pitched, one could easily im- 
agine himself in the midst of the ocean watching the action 
of the angry waves from the ship’s deck.”’ 

In Omaha, across the river, the packing houses, 
smelting furnaces and lumber yards along the 
river front are all more or less under water; and 
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| over sixteen hundred men have been thrown out 


of employment for the time being. We are de- 
scribing the state of things last week; it is proba- 
ble that the waters have already subsided and 
that the work of repair has begun. 


The good effect of the present condition of the 
New York streets is that it has compelled the 
attention of citizens to a problem which has here- 
tofore been left to the officials. The New York 
‘*‘ Herald ” contains a letter from Judge Hilton 
on the subject, which contains some excellent 
suggestions along with some that are not so good. 
The main value of his letter is the simple and 
entirely practicable suggestion that the garbage 
and ashes should be separated instead of being ab- 
surdly mixed together as now. Ifthis separation 
were effected, the garbage would at once become 
valuable to the farmers and gardeners in the vi- 
cinity of the city and would at least pay for its 
removal, while the ashes, unmixed with any ani- 
mal matter, could be used without danger to 
health in filling up sunken lots and in making 
land or filling in docks and the like. The Judge 
proposes to effect this division immediately by the 
simple but rather hazardous process of throwing 
the garbage into the streets to be swept up with 
other street dirt—probably on the theory that if 
the streets were made the receptacle for the gar- 
bage of the city for a few weeks the nuisance 
would soon become so unbearable that some 
better way of providing for it would be invented. 
He agrees with the Citizens’ Committee that the 
street cleaning should be put into the hands of a 
single responsible head, who should be appointed 
by the Mayor; but his proposition to have this 
appointment confirmed by the judges of the Su- 
preme Court is open to the most serious objections. 
Any plan which should give the judges an appoint- 
ing or confirming power would cause their offices 
to be sought after by the small politicians for the 
sake of the spoils which they would then confer. 
It will not help street cleaning to hazard the 
purity of the bench. The week has not wit- 
nessed any progress in the New York Legislature, 
which seems to be waiting for the popular excite- 
ment to abate. We devoutly trust that their 
waiting will bein vain. Theevidence before tre 
Mayor has elicited abundant testimonyto the horri- 
ble condition of the streets—as though there could 
be any doubt upon that point—and the Grand 
Jury has presented indictments against the Police 
Commissioners for neglect of duty. The Christian 
Union congratulates them on the opportunity 
which this will give them to prove that they have 
done all that could be done to keep the city ina 
decent condition; and yet they do not seem to be 
as grateful for this opportunity as innocent men 
might be under the circumstances. 


FACE TO FACE. 


T is almost half a century since Carlyle made 
his bold attempt to strip the soul of its dis- 
guises and display it unveiled by custom, conven- 
tion, education, or inheritance, and so sunken 
were the Englishmen of the day in the slough of 
conventionalism that ‘‘ Sartor Resartus”’ was only 
a juggle of words to the majority. The readers of 
‘* Fraser,” like the crew of Columbus, mutinied 
when they found into what unknown waters this 
new prophet was leading them; for there is no- 
thing so strange, and to most men so terrifying, as 
an honest revelation of themselves, an unbroken 
glance into the heart of things. What Carlyle 
attempted in his feeble, human way, Jesus Christ 
did in his large, divine way. He stripped life 
bare of its disguises, he rent asunder the veils 
of form and ritual that hid the face of Jehovah, 
he unclothed the self-righteous, and left them 
naked and ashamed. In the intense light of his 
divine sincerity, of his absolute veracity of thought 
and speech, how the mask of religion fell off the 
Jewish nation, and its barren infidelity of spirit 
and life discovered itself! In the unfoldiug of 
that history the temple, with its clustered pil- 
lars and carven gates, was seen to be only the 
background of a hollow mockery, played out with 
the solemnity of ancient priestcraft and cherished 
tradition; that noble ritual which had once been 
the symbol of a divine truth, had become a cur- 
tain shutting the people out of the Holy of Holies, 
so heavy that no hand save that which drove out 
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the money-changers could tear itasunder. Roman 
hands drove the nails in the hands and feet, anda 
Roman spear pierced the side, but these were only 
the weapons of Jewish conventionalism and tra- 
dition. It was the High Priest who was on trial 
and not Christ standing in the divine helplessness 
of a great self-surrender before him; it was the 
Jewish religion of form and not the free spirit 
brought from heaven by the crucified teacher that 
was tested and found wanting. 

And this typical struggle is fought overin every 
age and by every soul that ever sees God face to 
face. A profound religious life can have no other 
foundation than a revelation of God to the soul 
that isas personal and individual as was the shining 
of the great light on Paul journeying to Damas- 
cus. The tremendous spiritual energy and power 
of the apostle who laid the foundations of a 
mightier empire at Rome, could have been fired 
by nothing less than the voice of God speaking 
to him in a tone to which no other had ever 
listened. No teaching of Pharisee, no study of 
Hebrew Scripture could have taken the place of 
that meeting face to face with God. Great truths 
are never disclosed, great purposes never formed, 
great characters never fashioned under the influ- 
ence of tradition or formalism; God breathes anew 
upon some responsive soul when these potential 
things are done. The greatest movements ot history 
were set in motion by personal intercourse with 
God, and progress has received divine impulse 
again and again when God and man have stood 
face to face. So God called Abraham, and he 
went forth to become one of the leaders of his 
race; so God spoke to Moses, and he laid the 
moral foundations of society;.so he shone upon 
Paul, and an irresistible spirit of life poured into 
the dying pagan world; and Luther, groping in 
the shadows of hoary traditions, followed the 
one gleam of light until it led him to the ever- 
lasting Sun and with him the oncoming genera- 
tions. 

Churches have their noble place and work in 
the spiritual development of man, but he who 
stops in the church has never gone beyond the 
vestibule of his Father’s house. The Bible itself, 
the record of God’s speaking with the men of 
other times, can never inspire the soul as God’s 
voice speaking to our own spiritual natures. No 
one has found the truth unless he has found it 
for himself; no one has caught the secret of 
power with his fellows until he has entered into 
the palace and seen the King in his beauty. No 
voice of teacher, no ritual of church, no reading 
of Bible will ever take the place of that experi- 
ence; these are all helpful, but they are only 
paths to the summit, and he who halts in them 
will never see the vision or descend to declare 
it anew to a hungering and thirsting world. 

Christ spoke with authority because he saw 
God with unbroken glance; the scribes and Phar- 
isees spoke as scribes and Pharisees because they 
saw only symbols and reflections of the Infinite. 


TO A MOTHER. 


OU have asked The Christian Union not to 
publish your letter; yet it might have come 
from any other mother. It is the echo of myriad 
mothers’ hearts. On almost every street corner, 
in almost every village street the net is set for the 
unwary. What mother can be sure that her nest- 
ling will never be caught in it? How many boys 
bave looked out of laughing eyes into loving eyes 
at five, and out of eyes red with drink into eyes 
red with weeping at twenty-five; what mother 
can be sure of her own boy? No wonder she 
catches at any and every remedy that offers her 
a safeguard. | 

But there is but one safeguard; and it is neither 
prohibition nor the pledge. 

Both prohibition and the pledge may be means 
to a useful end; both may help you to that 
which is the only and final remedy; but neither is 
that remedy. Prohibition aims to remove tempta- 
tion from the tempted; to shut up the grog-shop; 
to close the club; to banish wine from tbe table 
as wellas from the counter; even to exclude it 
from the Lord’s table. There shall be no more 


temptations, then there will be no moresin. Now, 
to exclude temptation from a weak nature while 
the nature is growing stronger is often an excel- 
lent thing to do. 


You may keep your boy ina 
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cold-water home; you may keep him in an 
inebriate asylum; you may send him on a six 
months’ sea voyage; you may migrate with him to 
Maine or Kansas. Fora day ora year you may 
shut out sight and smell of liquor. But so long 
as his safety depends on keeping temptation from 
him, so long he is not safe. God has made life 
full of temptations; and no monastery cell wasever 
so built as to keep temptation permanently out. 
The pledge, on the other hand, is the promise of 
the tempted not to yield to temptation. To secure 
from a fallen man a promise of reform is the /irst 
step toward reform, but that is all; it is not reform. 
To secure from a yet unfallen man a promise that 
he will not fall is a first step toward security; but it 
is only a first step, it is not security. You do well 
to train your boy not to use alcoholic liquors in 
any shape; they are generally needless and always 
dangerous to the young. But that training is nota 
safeguard. Thousands upon thousands of young 
men have been trained at home never to touch or 
taste or see wine, who have gone out to fall vic- 
tims to debauchery in the first year of their home- 
less life. 3 

No man can ever be made secure from any sin 
by having temptation kept from him, or by re- 
solving to keep himself from temptation. He is 
safe only when‘he is strong enough to overcome 
it. There is only one safeguard against intemper- 
ance—Paul’s: ‘‘ Be not drunk with wine wherein 
is excess, but be filled with the Spirit,” and the 
first half of the text is valueless without the other 
half. There is no specific for intemperance any 
more than there is for covetousness, or ambition, 
or pride, or vain-glory, or licentiousness, or any 
other wickeduess. There are not two Saviours, 
one for intemperance and the other for the re- 
maining sins on the calendar; there is but one 
Saviour: he who came to give men power to be- 
come the sons of God. There is no short cut to 
.self-control. There is no bath in the which you 
can plunge your Achilles and have him arrow- 
proof. 

What is intemperance? It is the triumph of th 
animal over the intellectual and the moral. The 
appetite is master; the soul is enslaved. The 
drunkard is in the condition of France during the 
Reign of Terror; the mob has mastery of the city. 
The man is turned bottom side up; the bottom is 
at the top, the top is at the bottom. The only 
remedy isto turn him right side up again; to 
give intelligence and virtue the control of the 
city; to muke the spirit master and the animal 
the slave; to dethrone appetite, to enthrone con- 
science and reason again. A pledge may help 
you to do that; so may prohibition; but neither 
pledge nor prohibition can take the place of 
that moral resolution; and neither of them can 
accomplish it. Any man who is liable to be 
swept away by the strength of his own basilar 
passions needs to be born again; and no man is 
safe before. Some men of weak appetites are 
never in danger; but for the man who is in dan- 
ger there is no safeguard except in a new power 
that makes him master over himself. 

Every man of vigorous animal organism carries 
a tiger in him. Prohibition puts the tiger in a 
cage and says, Ycu shall not drink blood. Moral 
suasion takes the tiger’s pledge to be hereafter a 
vegetarian. But there is always a chance that 
the tiger may break through the bars of the cage, 
and always a possibility that he will change his 
resolution to be vegetarian. Nothing can afford 
safety except such a change of nsture as trans- 
forms the tiger, subdues it, brings it under its mas- 
ter’s control. 

This was Christ’s remedy for intemperance; it 
was Paul’s; it is the Bible’s. No other affords a 
safeguard; all others are merely tributary to this. 
Intemperance is a sin; from it men can be re- 
deemed only as they are redeemed from any other 
sin, neither by legislation on the one hand nor by 
good resolutions on the other, but by the regen- 
erating power of God’s Spirit working in them. 
This is the only safeguard, mothers, for your 
boys. Train them to habits not only ot temper- 
ance, but of total abstinence; but do not imagine 
that they are ‘‘ safe” except as by precept, by ex- 
ample, by prayer, you have trained them to be 
children of God. Drunkenness is a fruit of the 
flesh; you cannot have safeguard against the fruit 
except as by God’s grace the nature of the tree is 
changed, The life of God in the soul is the only 
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protection against the fruits of sin in the life. 
Godliness is the only safeguard against drunken- 
ness. 


NOTES. 


In this week’s Christian Union Meta Lander dis- 
cusses some of the extraordinary fashions which have 
prevailed since the beginning of the world in connec- 
tion with the burial of the dead, and notes the indi- 
cations of “funeral reform”; Dr. Leonard Bacon 
considers the right of a Congregational church, ac- 
cording to the practice of the fathers, to ordain its 
own pastor. Mr. J. C. Ambrose reports Miss Willard’s 
recent temperance tour in the South; and a number 
of correspondents discuss a variety of topics suggested 
by recent articles in the paper. In the Home depart- 
ment Mr. Wilcox presents the perplexing problem, 
“What Shall be Done with the Boys?’ and Mary Wa- 
ger-Fisher makes a plea for beggars who maintain 
their cheerfulness in spite of their poverty. The Rev. 
George T. Rider contributes to the Youug Folks the 
third of his ** Pictures Every where,’’ and Olive Thorne 
has an entertaining study of animal life. 


The late Dr. Alexander H. Vinton gained great 
reputation a generation ago by the massive eloquence 
of his preacbing and by bis splendid powers as a de- 
bater and platform speaker. Twenty years since he 
was the acknowledged leader of the evangelical 
party in the Episcopal church, and represented it 
with great ability in the general conventions and at 
He was much 
of a partisan in his middle life, and held to his opin- 
ions with great tenacity, but is understood to have 
grown broader and more mellow in his convictions as 
life advanced. He wasa tall, well-built man, walked 
with a certain natural majesty, and had that sort of 
mental equipment which enables one to do many 
things well. He was nota distinguished writer. His 
publications were contined chiefly to occasional ser- 
mons and addresses, and his thinking was too severely 
logical and weighty to do without the personality of 
the man behind it. [It was when on his feet and when 
aroused to the necessity of a great occasion that he 
appeared to the best advantage. He was a hbatural 
orator; whatever he did seemed to cost bim no effort. 
He put weight into everything he said, whether in 
public or in ordinary conversation, and was always 
regarded as the most conspicuous personage in what- 
ever circle he chanced to be. He had much to do with 
the early ministerial life of Dr. Phillips Brooks, whom 
he always regarded as bis spiritual son, and watched 
his success both in Philadelphia and in Boston with the 
keenest interest. He retired from the active work of 
the ministry at seventy, and spent the last four years 
of his life at his country seatin Pomfret, Connecticut. 
His fame chiefly centers in his oratory. His preach- 
ing had great influence with thoughtful men. It was 
evangelical and somewhat Calvinistic, but there was 
in it abundant thinking of his own. He belonged to 
that class of New Englanders to whom Lyman 
Beecher and Francis Wayland belonged, men of con- 
victions, of independent thought, of well-balanced 
judgment, of strong, clear, effective utterance. He 
was one of the few great natural leaders of men 
whom New England has produced. 


The alumni of the University of the City of New 
York will learn with regret that it has been tenta- 
tively decided to close the academic department. The 
resolution was finaliy passed by a majority of one in 
the council, and we take it for granted that such radi- 
cal action will vot be taken on tbe decision of so small 
a majority. Butitis a foregone conclusion. A great 


city like New York is not the place for an academic 


institution; the attractions from books are far too 
many. Columbia would have done wisely if she had 
taken some of ber superfiuous wealth several years 
ago to plant her academic buildings somewhere on 
the banks of the Hudson within an hour of the city. 
Tne University is poor, and cannot compete with 
other and richly endowed institutions. She is not well 
situated to provide for the wants of the poor; for 
there is no place in the country where living expenses 
are so great asin New York city. She is not needed 
for that purpose, since their wants are fairly well 
provided for by the Free College. On the other hand, 
the city of New York does furnish peculiar advan- 
tages for a post-graduate course, which could make 
available at small cost, or none at all, the great li- 
braries and museumsof the city for students who bad 
attained such maturity that they could and would 
utilize them, under the guidance of proper instructors. 
To do this work adequately a considerable endow- 
ment fund should be added to its meager treasury ; 
and though this will not be easy to get, there will be 
considerable more hope of getting it for the purpose 
of maintaining a first-class post-graduate course than 
for keeping up a second-rate academic course; and it 
is no imputation to the excellent instructors who 
have stood by the University so long to say that, in 
spite of their heroic efforts, the New York University 
has not at all equaled its college contemporaries 
elsewhere. 


The circle of New England writers who have done 
so much to create and satisfy literary taste in this 
country is narrowing apace. John G. Palfrey and 
James T. Fields, whose deaths occurred last week, were 
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| men whose lives were rich in helpful and stimulating 
influences; the formeras scholar, editor and bistorian, 
the latter as publisher, generous patron of letters and 
author. Mr. Palfrey was for thirteen years pastor of 
the Brattle Square Church, Boston, professor in Har- 
vard College from 1851 to 1839, and six years editor of 
the * North American Review,” to which he contrib- 
uted many scholarly and able articles. The most sub- 
stantial work of his life was his ‘“‘ History of New Eng- 
land,” a standard work of enduring value. Mr. Fields 
wrote much, and always entertainingly. Probably 
no American had a more general acquaintance with 
men of letters the world over, and he has said much 
concerning them which the world will be glad to re- 
member. He had a contagious cheerfulness which 
was often drawn upon by men less hopeful and cour- 
ageous, and it is said that some of the best things in 
our literature were coaxed out of doubting and hesi- 
tating authors by his persistency and encouragement. 
The greatest writers sometimes depend upon sym pa- 
thy anda genial atmosphere for the highest exercise 
of their gifts, and he who supplies these things makes 
no mean contribution to the literature of his age. Mr. 
Fields has long been a prominent figure in the Ameri- 
can world of letters, and the traditions of his kindli- 
hess and geniality will long abide in the circles from 
which he has gone. 


Prof. Chandler, President of the Board of Health, 
gave a very interesting address—“ Sanitary Thoughts 
for the Times "—at the meeting of the Congregational 
Club, of New York City, last week. He thinks that 
the danger of pestilence in the city is exaggerated, 
and that the increase of diseases in 1881 over 1880 is 
due largely to the severe winter or to other special 
causes rather than to the unhealthy condition of the 
streets. He claimed that the bealth statistics of other 
American cities were very imperfectly kept, and that 
the larger apparent death rate in New York city is due 
largely to the exceptional accuracy of its health sta- 
tistics. Comparing New York with foreign cities, he 
said that Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, Manchester, 
Paris, Breslau, Vieuna, St. Petersburgh and Stock- 
holm, all show worse weeks since January than 
New York City. The Christian Union will rejoice if 
his view, more hopeful than that of most physicians 
in the city, shall be proved by the events of this sum- 
mer to be true. . 


The Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., formally closed 
-his ministry in connection with the Chureh of the 
Holy Trinity last Sunday morning, and very fittingly 
concluded his labors by declaring that the church 
which he has built up to such usefulness und pros- 
perity is preéminently Protestant and that no taint 
of sacramentalism or sacerdotalism must ever invade 
its walls. Three habits of the church, although trivial] 
in themselves, he affirmed to be expressive of itschar- 
acter: the using of the black gown instead of the 
surplice, the position of the minister with his face to 
the congregation at the celebration of the Lord’s Sup— 
per, and the use of extemporaneous prayer at tae 
week-day services. There is little doubt that this 
noble monument ef faith and work will long perpet- 
uate the earnest Protestantism of its organizer. 


As a result of the recent extra meetings in Plymouth 
Church, one hundred and seventy-seven persons,from 
ten to sixty-three years of age, have been received in- 
to the fellowship of the church, more than one-half 
of whom are connected with some one of the Sunday- 
schools of the church. This is the largest accession 
that has ever been made to the chureh at one commu- 
nion, excepting that on the Ist of May, as the result of 
the great revival, in 1858. Until within the last two 
or three years, on nearly each recurrence of the first 
Sabbath in May since the period alluded to above, 
from eighty to more than one hundred new commu- 
nicants have been received, and for many years the 
annual average additions have been some one hun- 
dred and fifty. 


What can be done even under a license system in 
checkirg the sale of liquor has been demonstrated in 
Plymouth, Conn., where @ druggist of twenty years’ 
standing has been prosecuted for selling liquor to be 
drunk on the premises without a license, and after a 
vigorous battle bas paid all the costs of the prosecu- 
tion and signed in open court a pledge to neither 
directly nor indirecily sell hereafter. The case 
against him remains on the docket, and the judge and 
the State’s attorney both promise a vigorous prosecu- 
tion in case he violates his pledge. The result bas 
been accomplished, as in most such cases, largely 
by the energy of a single resolute and determined 
Christian citizen. 


The forty-fifth anniversary of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary will be held at the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church on Monday evening, May 9th, at half- 
past seven. The principal address will be delivered 
by the Rev. William W. Paxton, D.D. The alumni 
association of the seminary will hold its anniversary 
in the chapel on the following morning at half-past 
ten, when a necrological paper will be read by the 
Rev. Dr. Charles W. Baird. 


Princeton Theological Seminary sent last week 
twenty-eight graduates into the ministry. If there 
is any truth in physioguomy and physiology there 


are some fine men in this class. At the alumni din- 
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ner, to which guests who are not alumni were invited 
with a generous hospitality, a cordial welcome was 
given to the new member of the theological faculty, 
Prof. F. L. Patton, of Chicago. The announcement 
that Mr. R. L Stuart had given another $100,000 to the 
seminary was received with natural enthusiasm. 
Princeton College gives ocular evidence of its pros- 
perity, its two new buildings being architecturally 
perhaps the finest college buildings in the land. 


The new Hebrew college at Cincinnati was formally 
dedicated on Sunday, April 24th, a large number of 
leading Hebrews from all parts of the country taking 
part in the exerci-es. The course of study includes 
thorough instruction in Hebrew theology, to secure 
which heretofore it has been necessary to send young 
men abroad. There are 278 Hebrew synagogues in the 
United States, owning real estate to the value of 
$7,000,000. The new enterprise at Cincinnati will 
have the good wishes of all intelligent Americans, 
who will hope from it the best results of liberal train- 
ing and profound Hebrew scholarship. 


It is rather too late in the day for so respectable a 
town as Springfield, Ll|., to exclude from all its hotels 
the Jubilee Singers of the Fiske University. And 
Abrabam Lincoln came from Springfield, too! 


The publishers of the new revision announce a 
further postponement of the dateof its appearance 
from May 17th to 20th. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Was the baptism administered by John the Baptist Chris- 
tian baptism? and if so, why were some who had submitted 
to his baptism rebaptized, according to Acts xix. 1-7? 

INQUIRER. 

What do you mean by Christian baptism? John 
baptized as a symbol of repentance; the apostles bap- 
tized as a symbol of regeneration, the new birth, en- 
trance into the new life in Christ Jesus. This is what 
Christ means in bidding his disciples baptize into the 
pame of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. He 
did not prescribe a formula, for you will observe by 
studying the book of Acts this formula was never 
used by the aposties. He commended a rite which had 
been employed first by the rabbis in admitting 
proselytes into the Jewish church ; then by Jebn asa 
symbol of repentance and reformation; but gave to it 
a new significance as a door of entrance into the di- 
vine life with God the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. Paul rebaptized in Acts xix., 1 to 7, because 
he wished to enforce by a significant and emphatic 
act the truth that Christianity is not a mere repen- 
tance and reformation, but is the life of God in the 
soul. This answer will serve also asa reply to the in- 
quiry received from £. L. M., who asks an interpreta- 
tion of Matthew xxviii., 19. 


—What does the Independent Catholic movement amount 
to?’ Arethe leaders men of character, andsuch as deserve 
the confidence of the public? SUBSCRIBER, 

All efforts to throw off useless or injurious restric- 
tions are to be commended, so long as the means are 
justifiable and proper. This movement is confiued to 
throwing off the papal yoke. It touches no Romish 
doctrines other than the Pope's temporal power. 
Several of our best and most prominest divines 
bave given personal advocacy to the movement and 
preached for the organization. There seems to be no 
reason for denouncing the movement, though, as is 
usually the case, there may turn out to be some riders. 
On the other band, The Christian Union has no faith 
that any such movement as this orthat of the Old 
Catholics in Europe will come to any great result. 
Between the essential principles of Roman Catholi- 
cism, which is submission to ecclesiastical authority 
because the church is the representative of God on 
the earth, and Protestantism, which is the right of 
private judgment because every soul is the temple of 
God, there is no compromise and no middle ground. 

—Can you inform me as to certain books, and where I can 
procure them? 1. Can l procure a book of common prayers 
suitable for household prayer meetings, Sabbath-schools, 
etc., something suitable fora young man commencing Cbris- 
tian life? 2. Can I procure a book of exhortatory matter suit- 
able forsame? Please advise what the cost will be, ete., to 
best of your knowledge, and oblige a subscriber of your val- 
uable paper. G. B. 

Dr. Joseph P. Thompson prepared a volume frr 
family devotions, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, which is as good as anything for your 
purpose. No book of exhortations would be, in our 
judgment, serviceable. You may, however, read 
profitably in family devotions from such a work as 
Henry Ward Beecher’s ‘‘ Morning and Evening Exer- 
cises,” Harper & Brothers, or from sucb a commen- 
tary as thatof Prof. Cowles or Dr. Butler’s, both pub- 
lished by Appletons. The best way is, however, to 
use such reading to stimulate your own spiritual 
thought and then coueh your ideas and experienee 
as well as you can in your own language. 

—Will you please say, under the head of Inquiring Friends, 
what you consider the meaning of Matt. xi..21? Is anything 
ever left undone that might be done to induce repentance ? 

GREENVILLE, Ga. G. 

The language of this appeal, “If the mighty works 
which were done in you had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon they wouid bave repented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes,” is fervent and rhetorical, not cool and 

philosophical. It would be unsafe to deduce from 


such language the doctrine that God leaves any 
means untried to induce repentance. On the other 
hand, it would be surpassing knowledge of the sub- 
ject to say that he exhausts all means. It is enough 
for us to say that an opportunity for repentance is 
given to every one, and the door is set open before 
every one who does repent. : 

—I am an admirer of Pope, and would be glad to know how 
much value to place on his works, especially his ** Essay on 
Man.’’ In numbering the years isthe date placed at the be- 
ginning, like the chapters in a book, oratthe end? For in- 
stance, is this the [88lst or 1882d year of the Christian era’ 

The opinions on Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man” are almost 
as various as the critics. Ourown judgment agrees 
rather with De Quincey and Hazlitt in counting it 
verbose and imperfect in execution than with Pro- 
fessor Wilson, who gave it high praise. Its popular- 
ity was transient, and upon its merits as a poem 
it hardly deserves a place among English classics. 
This is the year 188lof the Christian era. To answer 
your question you have only to go back and ask 
what was the yearl. Evidently the first year until 
January 1, A.D. 2, was reached. 

DALTON.—Lange’s commentary is an immense en- 
clyclopedic work, valuable to one who has time 
and leisure to examine the vast amount of ma- 
terial and sift out from it what he wants. In our 
judgment the work of American scholars is the best 
part of the commentary, and the volumes are of very 
unequal merit. We place high value on Genesis, Job, 
the Psalms and John especially. The critical work of 
some of the other volumes is valuable, and some 
ministers undoubtedly would get sermons and prayer- 
meeting talks from the homiletical events. On the 
whole, the best commentary on theentire Bible for 
popular, if not for professional use is that of Jame- 
son, Faussett & Brown. The best edition is that pub- 
lished by Lippincott in six volumes. On the first 
five books of the Old Testament we give a first place 
to Murphy’s commentaries. On the historical books 
prvebably the best are the commentaries of Keil 
and Delitech; on the Psalms, Alexander and 
Perown, and for critical acumen, Conant; on Isaiah 
and on the minor prophets, Henderson. The little 
brochure of Rossiter W. Raymond on Job is sug- 
gestive. On the New Testament, by far the most com- 
plete independent critical work is that of Meyer, 
published in English translation.oby Scribners. Next 
is that of Alford, which draws largely from Meyer. 
published by Lee & Shepard, of Boston. Jowett & 
Stanley are admirable on special Epistles of Paul. 
Baumgarten and Hackett are the authors of the 
best monographs on the book of Acts. Nothing in 
the English language on Luke or John is better 
than the commentary of Godet, which we prefer to 
the possibly more famous one of Tholuck. | 


—F. C. S. (1.) De Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy in 
America,” which Mr. Beecher recommends to young 
men, is published by Charles Allyn, Boston; 2 vols, 
$5; C. T. Dillingham & Co., New York, Agents. A.S. 
Barnes publishes a condensed edition in one volume. 
(2.) The best binder we know of is Russell’s ‘‘ Com- 
mon-Sense Binder;’’ Williams, Stillings & Co., 252 
Broadway, New York. (3.) No ove can properly 
learn to speak the French or any other language 
from books only. Of course, one can with any French 
book and a French dictionary and grammar, learn to 
read the language; but probably no one, much less 
a Frenchman, would understand spoken French so 
acquired. Pronunciation is of vital importanee, and 
it should be taught by some intelligent French per- 
son or teacher. Write to Stearn’s ** School of Lan- 
guages,” 309 Madison Avenue, New York, for guid- 
ance as to books, course to pursue, etc. 


—In The Christian Union of April 13, 1881, Inquir- 
ing Friends, S. C. B. asks wbere and when unfer- 
mented grape juice wasused. Some years agoa store 
on the west side of Broadway, between Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Streets, received from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, unfermented grape juice in hermetically sealed 
tin cans, quart size. It wasa most delightful bever- 
age, very refreshing. Each can, with cracked ice, 
made two goblets. Why the use (in that way) is not 
continued I can’t imagine, W. C. H. W. 

—Leather pulp or paper is made out of wood pulp 
and called leather board. It is used for insoles and 
also by bookbinders. Probably no pulp is made out of 
leather. The pulp is manufactured by Bennington 
Falls Wood Pulp Co., North Bennington, Vt.; leather 
board, by Watson N. Sprague & Co., Middle Falls, 

—J.W. W.—It would be almost impossible to ascer- 
tain how much the whole Christian church expends 
in sending the Gospel to China. The question could 
only be answered by avery careful analysis of all the 
missionary reports and a comparison and combina- 
tion of results. 

—READER can procure portraits of Goldsmith and 
Irving from J. Sabin’s Son, 64 Nassau Street; New 
York, at various prices; also photographs from E. B. 
Fay, 704 Broadway, New York. 

—SEVERAL INQUIRERS.—The passage in which Christ 
proved immortality to cavilers, referred to in Sunday- 
school lesson in The Christian Unionof February 23d, 
is Matthew xxii., 23-32. 

—The address of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is 
1215 I Street, Washington, D. C. , 


THE ANSWER. 
By F. E. B. 


ESIDE the golden altar 
A mighty angel stands, 
A censer wrought of gleaming gold 
He has within his hands; 
And to this mighty angel 
Behold sweet incense given, 
To offer with the prayers of saints 
Before the Throne of Heaven. 


Floating on winds of suppliant love, 
The clouds of incense rise, 
With finest fragrance filling all 
The courts of Paradise. 
And in aspiring circles still 
They wreathe their upward way 
To him with whom earth’s thousand years 
Are as a vanished day. 


Faint breathings of a reverent hope, 
Strong voices of demand, 

As men would wring the blessing out 
Of God’s reluctant hand, 

And wrestling sighs imploring aye 
The vision of his grace, 

All in one waft of urgent prayer 
Press toward the Holiest Place. 


‘*O Lord,”’ they cry, ‘‘ the hour is late, 

Yet thou delayest still. 

O! voice of gentle majesty, 
O! hand of loving skill, 

Subdue the warring wills of men, 
Bid rude reprisals cease, 

And paint upon Time’s evening skies 
The tender glow of Peace!”’ 


In silence towards the altar 
The stately angel turns, 
In living light the sacred fire 
Before Jehovah burns; 
To fill his swinging golden cup 
A glowing brand he brings, 
Then swiftly to the waiting earth 
The flaming censer flings. 


Then through the sullen night of wrong 
Sharp discords pierce the air, 

Fierce shouts of clamorous debate, 
Low moanings of despair; 

The mountains totter, and the streams 
Through crimson deserts run, 

And wrathful clouds of battle-smoke 
Blot out the noon-day sun. 


And from Heaven's lightning glare the saints 

Avert their blinded eyes; 
‘*O God of Mercy, to our prayer 

Are these thy stern replies? 

We watched but for the dawning light 
Of thy dear Kingdom, Lord; 

We asked the gracious reign of Peace, 
And dost thou send a sword?” 


Above the wail of pain, rings out 

A clear, prophetic voice: 
‘*Oh, why art thou disquieted! 

Lift up thy head—rejoice ! 

O slow of heart! what saith to thee 
The Word forever sure? 

Would’st thou the earth were peaceable? 
The earth must first be pure. 


‘*No cry of anguish stays the flame, 

No prayer arrests the flood. 

She must be cleansed in fires of war 
And bathed in martyr’s blood, 

Ere helpless lambs can dwell] with wolves 
In white, unruffled fleece, 

Or justice lay a bridal kiss 
Upon the lips of Peace. 


‘* But when the earth lies white and clean 

Beneath her Maker’s glance, 

And meet to be of all the meek 
The fair inheritance, 

By her calm rivers God shall plant 
His tabernacle then, 

And in the fullness of his grace 
Descend to dwell with men.” 


FUNERAL FOLLIES. 


By META LANDER. 


INCE the beginning of the world, so far as we 


have any account, a vast amount of conventional 
nonsense, not to call it by a worse name, has followed 
in the wake of death. Rending the hair and rending 
the garments; shearing the hair and shearing the 
horses’ manes; covering the whole person with a veil; 
sprinkling dust or ashes on the head; going bare- 
headed, barefooted and unwashed; rolling in the dirt; 
beating the breast; lacerating the face; staining the 
hands and feet with indigo; hired women tearing 
their arms, their faces and their hair as they dance and 
howl before the house of the dead, or else, in forlorn- 
est déshabille, flying and crying through the streets; 
burning portions of the survivors’ bodies; burning 
hapless widows, willing or unwilling; going with 
unchanged garments, untrimmed nails and unshaven 
face for thirty or fifty days; bereaved men assuming 
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women’s garments to mourn in; filling bottles 
with saved-up mourning tears; painting the lower 
half the face black; knocking out the front 
teeth; screaming and screeching, groaning, howling 


and wailing; piercing the flesh with arrows and sharp 


stones ; cutting off quantities of human fingers to be 
hung above the tomb ; laying sixty blows on the be. 
reaved, ard then marching these doubly afflicted souls 
into a year’s exile; for thirteen months of haif, or 
what might be called abbreviated mourning, sleeping 
on the bare ground, with leaves instead of garments 
for a covering; at an imperial death forbidding the 
cutting of hair for a hundred days, and sometimes the 
whole nation, feigning madness from desperate grief, 
going about robbing and murdering and committing 
all manners of crimes—in short, there is no end to 
fashion’s funereal follies. 

With the advance of civilization there have been 
some modifications, as among the Jews, the giving up 
of rending of garments, their incision symbolizing the 
‘deed. There is also a general toning down of the 
more noisy and violent demonstrations. But as yet 
we see hardly the beginning of the cure of this wide- 
spread, deep-seated barbarism—deep-seated because 
connected with what is most sacred in our nature. 

Even at this day, in enlightened England, hired 
mourners are in some places an understood part of 
the funeral procession, though now excused from ali 


pretense-making except that of silent grief. In that. 


country, as well as on the Continent, to watch one of 
those lugubrious processions—coaches and coachmen 
alike funereal—with the forlorn ‘‘ mutes” draped from 
head to foot in black, and creeping gloomily along at 
so Many pennies or groschen an hour, it is enough to 
make one feel that the end of the world is come. And 
deepening the impression, formerly, at a distinguished 
death, herald like, there walked before the hearse men 
holding aloft a gumpheon, which is, being interpreted, 
a mourning pole with sable-covered top. Anybody or 
anything in white would not be tolerated; all must 
be black, black, everywhere the blackest black. 

Yet, once among the French and Spanish black was 
white, as indeed it is at the present time in Japan and 
China, white being the prescribed mourning color. 
Even with the Scotch mourners wear white cambric 
weepers on their wrist. In China, for a superlative 
bereavement, every article of dress. must be white; for 


the comparative degree white caps and girdles suffice; 


while forthe positive, or an extremely moderate grief, 
blue shoes and queue cords are the thing. 

With us, even in this latter half of thenineteenth cen- 
tury, Fashion abates not a jot nor a tittle of her claim 
to the blackest garments and the deepest crapes and 
the longest veils, and the most punctilious with- 
drawals and isolations, and the heaviest funereal bor- 
derings of cards, letters and envelopes, and all that 
outward paraphernalia which as to the real expression 
of grief seems so much and is so little. Nor does her 
tyranny end here; for in due time the mourners 
must come out from their mourning even as they went 
in—according to exact rules drawn up and enforced by 
modistes and milliners. The same autocrat that shut up 
these her mourning subjects has no idea of permit- 
ting them to remain forever immured in the sanctuary 
and the habiliments of sorrow. They must return to 

_gayety and bright colors, however, only through the 

intermediate stages of lavender and purple. Hence, 
by the time they are in the last stage, the cheerful gar- 
ments which, during all this term of mourning and 
half-mourning, have been lying idle, are entirely out of 
vogne, both as to matter and manner, requiring fresh 
outlays. 

As, in some countries, families of limited means have 
been financially ruined by the expensive feasts con- 
tinued: for weeks, at which ‘‘ funeral baked meats” 
were freely furnished, so among us are those who 
never recover from the pecuniary embarrassments 
brought upon them, not by Death, but by bis senseless 
accompaviments. A funeral is the one thing in which 
the poor feel that they cannot economize. A very 
needy woman, with a flock of little ones, having lost 
her husband, a few friends gave her a hundred dollars 
for food and clothing. After the burial she called on 
some of these friends for help, saying that her children 
_ Were starving. ‘‘ But what has become of that hundred 
dollars?” ‘*Oh, I spent all that on the funeral.” 
Notwithstanding the doctor’s bill and the many other 
expenses incidental to sickness, such people consider 
it absolutely necessary to follow, as far as possible, in 
the wake of the rich. And exorbitant as may some- 
times be the undertaker’s charges, they shrink from 
haggling with him at such atime. So their extremity 
becomes his opportunity. Even a plain white wood 
coffin with trimmings can hardly be obtained for less 
than twelve dollars, while the charge for an ordinary 
hearse is from five to ten; of a single carriage from 
two to six, according to the locality; and of a grave 
from eight dollars upward. Thus the cost of a burial 
service seldom falls below twenty-five or thirty dollars, 


and from that point ranges all along, sometimes coming 
up as high as three thousand dollars, the sum ex- 
pended not long since at the funeral of a young lady in 
one of our large cities. 

‘‘f can’t afford to lose my wife these hard times,” 
remarked a gentleman, not many months since; ‘ for 
it would cost at least a thousand dollars to bury her 
respectably.” 

It is no more than we should have expected from 
that grand woman, Sarah Grimke, that in her sympathy 
for the poor, as well as from Christian simplicity, she 
should have requested her friends to burv her remains 
in the plainest, most inexpensive coffin. There was 
nothing somber on that funeral occasion. ‘The cheer- 
ful sunlight came in pleasantly at the windows, and 
not a mourning garment was seen. In the account 
of the funeral of William Lloyd Garrison we find an- 
other noteworthy example: ‘‘ In accordance with Mr. 
Garrison’s views of death, care was taken to avoid 
the appearance of mourning and gloom which gener- 
ally characterizes such occasions. The blinds were 
opened to admit the sweet sunlight, the pulpit was 
decorated with flowers, and the hymns of cheer and 
inspiration of which he was so fond were sung.”’ 

There are many encouraging tokens that changes in 
public sentiment on all this matter are gradually 
taking place. As an indication of progress I note the 
fact that the clergymen of Troy, N. Y., have adopted a 
resolution recommending the omission of unnecessary 
expenses at funerals, suggesting the expediency of 
consulting the officiating clergyman before fixing the 
time, and disapproving of the fashion of costly 
mourning. 

This subject is being discussed in other places and 
by clergymen of various denominations. And across 
the water public sentiment is also undergoing a 
change. In the London ‘‘ News” are found the follow- 
ing cards, which give no uncertain indication: 


FUNERAL REFORM. 

“The London Necropolis Company conducts funerals with 
simplicitv and with great economy. Prospectus free. Chief 
offices, 2 Lancaster Place, Strand, W. ©.” 

“The Reformed Funerals Company was established in 1870, 
to introduce funeral customs which should be in conformity 
with common sense, good taste and economy. Offices, 15 
Largham Place, Regent Street, W.” 

As another sign of the times, the London ‘‘ Athene- 
um” contains this statement from the ‘* Cremation 
Society”: 

“We, the undersigned, disapprove of the present custom 
of burying, and adopt cremation till some better substitute 
is proposed.” 

The London ‘‘ Spectator,” in an article on the death 
of the Princess Alice, after criticising the exaggerated 
displays of grief, adds: ‘‘ The costermonger who heard 
of the Princess’s death with the exclamation, ‘ Well, I 
am sorry! and stopped calling his wares for three 
streets, showed more genuine feeling than ail the man- 
ufacturers of mourning leaders or mourning sermons.”’ 

Perhaps the most auspicious movement as illustrat- 
ing the spread of moral sentiment on this subject is 
the formation in England of a society called ‘‘ The 
National Funeral and Mourning Association.’’ The 
desirableness of a reform was urged by various consid- 
erations, both sanitary and moral. Among the many 
advantages of combination that were presented was 
the courage it gives to individuals to carry out their 
own views. While the members are pledged to no set 
rules, suggestions are offered tending greatly to mod- 
ify the prevalent customs. Four hundred names were 
some time since enrolled in this institution, while 
among its prominent supporters are the Bishops of 
Ripon and Hereford, the Earl of Egsex, and Mr. Rus- 
kin. 

We cannot be too earnest in such reformatory efforts, 
for Fashion is ever ready to steal a march upon us 
with fresh follies to be patronized. Even in the face 
of these praiseworthy attempts, certain metropolitan 
undertakers are discussing the feasibility of a whole 
set of dismal furnishings, including cornices, curtains, 
lambrequins and various etceteras, to be hired for fu- 
neral occasions. And all this in the belief that it 
would prove a paying enterprise! Surely we need to 
be on the alert in our reform, or before we know it we 
may have the way to our cemeteries lined with streets 
reminding us of those leading to Pére la Chaise, so 
grimly gay in funereal fancies and fantastic adorn- 
ments for the dead. 

The question of burial associations in our churches 
has been raised, and an instance is cited of such an 
association in a New England church, the members 
paying a small entrance fee and a tax of fifty cents at 
any death in their families. Every member, whatever 
may be his circumstances, is pledged to accept this 
contribution on occasion of mortality in his own fam- 
ily, so that the needy may not repel it as a charity. 
Some arrangements for the poor seem very desira- 
ble, either on the part of cemetery associations or of 
the town or city governments. There are some Prot- 
estant churches which own plots for the burial of their 


own indigent members, but as a general thing the 
Roman Catholics are in advance of us in this respect. 

Let us therefore welcome every indication of a fa- 
vorable change. <A candid discussion of the extrava- 
gances and other evils connected with this subject 
must surely in time lead to great modifications. 


THE ORDINAL IN CONGREGATION- 
ALISM. 
By LEONARD Bacon, D.D. 


F anything is undeniable in regard to the Congre- 

_. gational theory of ordination, it is that the ordain- 
ing power is not in the council assembled to ‘ advise 
and assist,’’ nor in the churches that have been invited 
to be ‘‘ present by pastor and delegate,” but only and 
entirely in the church which has invited them. If 
the power to ordain is not in the church simply asa 
church, the whole theory of Congregationalism as dis- 
tinct from a classical (presbyterial) or a diocesan 
church government is without foundation. The ritual 
of ordination ought to be in harmony with this first 
principle. 

In the first age of New England church history the 
series of religious services at an ordination, or, in one 
word, which I borrow from the vocabulary of a very 
ditferent polity, the Ordinal, was strictly conformed to 
the Congregational theory. The first ordination at 
Dedham may serve as an example of what was, in that 
age, the ritual of ordination. Dr. Dexter (in ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalism as Seen in Its Literature,” pp. 571, 
572) tells the story on the authority of the Dedham 
Church Record. Felt (in ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of 
New England,” J., 375) gives the same story. 

John Allin, who had been regularly ordained by a 
bishop in the mother country, and who, from the time 
of his arrival in New England, was conspicuous among 
its ministers, was to be ordained pastor of the Ded- 
ham church, and John Hunting was to be ordained 
ruling elder, the church being as yet without officers. 
In preparation for the induction of those two men into 
their respective offices, the church had deteymined that 


Mr. Allin and two other brethren should first ordain’ 


Mr. Hunting, and that then he, as ruling elder, with 
the assistance of the same two unofficial brethren, 
should ordain Mr. Allin. Wednesday, April 24, 1639, 
was the day appointed, and was observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer. The public solemnity proceeded 
in the following order : 

1. Prayer by the elected Ruling Elder. 

2. Sermon by tht Pastor elect, with prayer. 

3. Ordination of the Ruling Elder. Mr. Allin, the 
pastor elect, after an address to the brethren of the 
church concerning the duty of the hour, called on them 
to show, by raising their hands, if they were ready 
then and there for the induction of Mr. Hunting into 
the office to which they had called him. When they 
had by that sign reaffirmed their choice, he called 
upon them to signify by another lifting up of hands 
their engagement to obey. him as one having the rule 
over them; and they did so. Then, turning to the 
elder elect, he called on him to signify his acceptance 
of the office and his engagement to be faithful in it. 
Next came the question, ‘‘ Whom does the church de- 
sire to assist in this work?” and the two brethren 
previously agreed upon were formally authorized to 
act for the church. Then they came forward and 


joined Mr. Allin in laying hands upon the head of Mr. © 


Hunting, with prayer and a formal charge ending with 
the words: 

“Inthe pame of toe Lord Jesus, and by his power com- 
mitted to this church, we do ordain thee, John Hunting, unto 
the office of Ruling Elder in this eburch of Cbrist.”’ 

4. Ordination of the Pastor. The church having now 
a ruling elder or presiding officer, installed and in- 
vested with authority, that officer, as the record tells 
us, ‘‘procee led to propound things to the church about 


Mr. John Allin for a pastor, after the same manner as — 


before expressed; and after election by a general vote 
of the church, and an humble acceptation of the same, 
he, with the other two brethren, laying on hands with 
solémn prayer, etc., in the name of Christ and his 
church, did ordain him to the office of a pastor.” which 
work being accomplished, the ordination, properly so 
called, was complete. The church of Christ in Ded- 
ham had ordained two elders, one to rule, the other to 
labor also in word and doctrine; and they were Jits 
presbytery. 

5. Right Hand of Fellowship. Other churches had 
an interest in what the church of Dedham was doing 
on that day, and were therefore represented in the as- 
sembly. ‘* The elders of other churches present” 
had been witnesses of al] that was done, had found no 


occasion for protest or remonstrance, and were to — 


carry back to their churches the report of what they 
had seen and heard. It was for them to express their 
approval, or (if they were not satisfied) to testify in 
some fit way their disapprobation. Therefore, when 
the ordination had been completed, ‘‘the elders of 
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other churches present, by Mr. Whiting, pastor of the 
church at Lynn, testified their love and approbation 
by giving to the officers chosen the right hand of fellow- 
wr this resembled very closely the ordination of 
pastor and teacher by the church at Salem in 1629, when 
the right hand of tellowship was given by messengers 
from the Pilgrim Church at Plymouth, those two being 
at that time the only churches in New England 
(** Genesis of New England Churches,” pp. 473-477). 
Such seems to have been the ritual in all the ordinations 
of that period. The church elected its own officers and 
ordained them, the ordination being by the church 
through its own elders (whether preaching elders or 
only ruling elders), or, if it had no such elders, then 
through unviticial brethren appointed to that special 
duty. No approximation to the “sacrament of 
orders” was permitted. No such thought was enter- 
tained as that there is some mystical power, some 
ordaining efficacy, in the hands of ordained ministers. 

The authors of the Cambridge Platform in 1648— 
nine years after that Dedbam ordination—set forth 
clearly the same theory. They affirm that election by 
the church and not any laying on of hands is the main 
thing; that the ordaining power is in the church, aud 
is to be exercised in the imposition of hands by its 
own elders; and that if it has no elders the hands im- 
posed may be the hands of unoflicial members ap- 
pointed to that service. But the platform was de- 
sigued partly for impression on the Puritans of Eng 
land, prejudiced as many of them were against ‘‘ the 
New England way;”’ and therelore this concession 
was added: ‘* Nevertheless, in such churches where 
there are no elders, and the church so desire, we see 
not why imposition of hands may not be performed by 
the eld.rs of other churches.” Yet, notwithstanding 
the carefulness of that concession, the churches cou- 
tinued to insist on their right to ordain their pastors 
by the hands of their owu unordained members, and 
to protest against the superstitious theory that only a 
Miuister whv has beeu himself ordained can ordain a 
minister. For example, in 1660, Thomas Buckineham, 
afterward one of the founders of Yale College, was 
ordained at Saybrook by unordained members of that 
church, though a council was present; and in the same 
year Roger Newton was ordained at Milford in the 
same way. 

Gradually the practice was changed. The Cam- 
bridge platform had sugg: sted that elders of neighbor- 
ing churches might, perhaps, without impropriety, be 
employed to impose bands in ordination, ‘if the church 
so desire.” In muny cases (and after a while in all 
cases) it was evident that ‘‘elders of other churches,” 
honored and veverable, could perform the act of 
ordination more becomingly, aud more to the satisfac- 
tion of the great assembly, than a committee of un- 
official church membe.s could be expected to _ per- 
form it. A custom, if there be no standing protest 
against it, soon becomes immemorial. As early as 
the end of the seventeenth century, Cotton Mather 
could venture to spexk contemptuously of ‘‘ a few ple- 
beian ordinations in the beginning of the world here 
among us;” and about the middle of the last century, 
when the ‘ Separates,” so called, were gathering 
in what seemed a 
very irregular way, miuisters of ‘‘ the Standing Or- 
der ”’ fell back ignorantly and foolishly upon the doc— 
trine that ordimation must be only by the hands of 
ordained ministers, and upon the claim of a succession 
from the apostles. 

Yet all was not changed. The ritual of ordination con- 
tinued to recognize the principle that the church itself 
has something to doin the ordination of its pastor. I 
was present at the ordination of Prof. Fitch to the 
pastoral office in the church in Yale College more 
than sixty-three years ago. On that occasion the 
members of the church were seated together in the 
meeting-house (the Center Church), that as a body they 
might testify by the lifting up of hands their choice 
and acceptance of Mr. Fitch as pastor. Since the be- 
ginning of my own ministry, I have seen the venerable 
moderator of an ordaining council begin the ordinal 
(after the sermon) by calling on the brethren of the 
church to show, by the uplifted hand, whether they 
would then and there renew their call to the pastor 
elect, and whether they desired that the solemnity of 
ordination should proceed; and then the pastor-elect 
was required to express before the great assembly his 
renewed acceptance of the office. Those questions were 
pertinent, because it was assumed that the church had 
witnessed the examination of the candidate in regard 
to doctrine and in regard to his religious character. 
The significance of those questions, then and there, 
was like the significanc- of similar questions when a 
bridegroom and his bride, with a throng of friends 
around them, stand before the officiating minister. It 
is not the previous engagement, the ‘‘call” on his 
part and the ‘‘ acceptance” on her part, it is not the 
record of it in love-letters, nor the notoriety of it 
among their friends, nor the formal announcement 


to ¢he public Registrar and the certificate under 
his hand—it is not all these together that can consti- 
tute the marriage, or authorize the minister to pro- 
nounce them married. It is only their solemn answers 
to the questions, ‘‘ Do you take this woman to be your 
wedded wife?” and, ‘‘ Do you take this man to be your 
wedded husband?” that can constitute the proposed 
relation. 

Is not clericalism among Congregationalists slowly 
but steadily undermining the theory of Congregation 
alism? Is not ordination too generally regarded asa 
communication of something like sacerdotal power? 
Is not the ordained man regarded as belonging to a 
priestly or at least a presbyterial order? Would not 
the churches gain something by restoring the spirit 
and import if not all the details of their ancient 
ordinal? 


THE COMING OF THE MAY. 
By DoRA READ GOODALE. 
HE Spring is in tae woods, treading down, treading 
down, 

And the Mayflower breaks, forsootb ; 

Tho’ her leaves they are flecked with tbe rusty red and 
brown, 

Yet her cheek bas the bloom of youth. 
Even so, tho’ the woods have the color of decay, 

Of tbe useless, barren sand, 
Yet they stir with the life and the magic of the May, 

And they blossom in her hand! 


The Spring is in the fields, in a light lady guise, 
And her watchword is * Rejoice!”’ 
The glint of the brook is borrowed from her eyes, 
And the Lluebird claims her voice. 
Even so, even so, she shall follow in the way 
Where the Winter has gone by, 
She shall bring us the light of the merrie month o’ May 
In her warm, inconstant sky. 


The Spring is in the hills, with the sun, with the rain, 
In the mountain and the field; 
She bas conquered in the war, she has buried all the 
slain, 
And the wounds are closed and healed. 
Even so, even so, from the color of decay, 
Of the useless, yeliow sand, 
The woods burst forth in the splendor of the May, 
And they biossom in her hand! 


TEMPERANCE WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


By JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE. 


HE Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union, if my memory is not at fault, is now in its 
ninth year. ‘Throughout the Northern States it has 
steadily pronounced its benediction of hard work, but 
only with the advent of the present administration at 
Washington has it fairly crossed the historical Mason 
and Dixon’s line and entered its undiscovered coun- 
try. Its thought of becoming an organization national 
in fact as well as in name has been uniformly repressed 
by the dictum of politicians and others, who professed 
knowledge of the people and the situation South. 
These have insisted that Southern society hated North- 
ern men and despised Northern women as even less 
tolerable than their brothers; that there was abso- 
lutely no toleration for women in public at the South, 
and that general demoralization at the South was too 
rife to promise well for efforts at temperance reform. 
These evil utterinces have been commonly accepted 
as truth by the Woman’s Union, and it has tarried by 
the home of its childhood. But six or eight months 
ago its President, Miss Willard, resolved to test them 
by atour through the Carolinas and acontiguous State 
or two. But even her faith then reacned only to a very 
mild success. She said to me, ‘‘I presume the very 
best work that will be possible there will be the quiet, 
select ‘parlor meeting’ here and there in specially con- 
genial localities, the Southern prejudice against a 
woman’s speaking from a public platform is so great, 
you know.” ‘* Mother” Stewart, one of the crusade 
heroines of Ohio, was then sent Southward as a sort 
of temperance John the Baptist or a Caleb, and re- 
turned bearing good reports of the land and its prom- 
ise to repay tillage. Her reports bave been more than 
made good by the results of the immediately succeed- 
ing campaign. The day following the presentation of 
Mrs. Hayes’s portrait at the White House, on the 9th 
of March, Miss Willard rode Southward, halting in the 
city of Richmond. She has now spent six weeks in 
Southern cities, including Wilmington, Aiken, Colum- 
bia, Greenville and Spartanburg, in the Carolinas, Sa- 
vannah, Atlanta, Augusta and Macon, Ga., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Mobile, Ala., and was to attend a State tem- 
perance convention at Raleigh, April 27th. She has 
already addressed above fifty public assemblies, and 
has designs upon many other Southern cities, includ- 
ing New Orleans, Jackson, Nashville and Little Rock. 
From her letters to home friends I am permitted to 
gather some of Miss Willard’s impressions and expe- 
riences in her new field. She writes in enthusiastic 


praise of her reception at all points, and of the practi- 
cal public response to her appeals for local workers 
and the organization of local unions among the wo- 
men; also of favors extended to her as the representa- 
tive of temperance by pulpit, press, railway, and many 
private citizens. No money is asked for; uo collec- 
tions are taken; but the people spontaneously antici- 
pate all expenses of meetings, travel and entertain- 
ment. She writes: ‘This is the most rewarding 
work of my whole life. I never at the North had so 
hearty responses to the call for membership in our 
Christian Temperance Unions. Former leaders in 
secession are now the leaders for peace and good will 
on this line. The people of highest social and relig- 
ious standing rally to the cause with a gladness of 
heart which it is good to see. They have received me 
as a sister trusted and loved. Their hospitality is 
boundless; I am showered with invitations to three 
meals almost daily from many parties, and there are 
calls, flowers, dainties and carriage rides with no limit 
but time to enjoy them. These few weeks of blessed 
work for the homes of a most genial, intelligent and 
hearty people have made me much in love with -the 
South.”’ 

Miss Willard is assisted by Mrs. McLeod, of Balti- 
more, who precedes her by a few days, speaks of her 
coming at a prayer meeting or two, sends out special 
invitations to leading citizens, and otherwise plans to 
make the public meeting a success. Local unions are 
formed at all places, afternoon meetings are held, and 
practical works outlined, such as circulating temper- 
ance literature, ‘‘for which the demand is strong,” 
founding a circulating temperance library, securing a 
columu in the local papers, holding union Gospel 
meetings, and introducing temperance lessons into the 
Sunday-school, etc. ‘*‘The Southern ladies,” writes 
Miss Willard, ‘‘take up these lines of work with a 
zeal and intelligence which I have never seen exceed- 
ed. I wish thai, instead of two, we had two hundred 
of our workers actively engaged in the Southern 
States. That would be a ‘peace policy’ worth while. 
After a few years of such fraternization, politiciaus 
would fail to keep ‘the two sections’ apart. Here 
parties more readily break up to unite for temperance 
than at the North. There is a wholly American air in 
the audiences, the streets and on the cars here that is 
truly refreshing; one feels that these are ‘our folks.’ 
With the foreign element so insignificant in number 
and influence, and the colored class so home-like in 
their habits, temperance has no other so good field for 
large crops as is this.” 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS.' 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 

YE often in our study of the Bible pass by the 
W lessons which lie upon the surface, and which 
are unquestionable and important, to search for doubt 
ful interpretations and engage in profitless discussions 
concerning points of minor importance or of none at 
all. Perhaps no portion of Scripture has been more 
subjected to this treatment than the parables; and no 
parable more than that of the rich man and Lazarus. 
All analogies of spiritual truth drawn from human 
experience and all pictures of spiritual truth painted 
in materialistic colors are and must be imperfect. 
This is not the fault of the painter: it is the fault of 
the pigment; the spiritual truth transcends all avalo- 
gies, all illustration. Because Christ compares the 
saints to wheat and the wicked to tares, and by no 
possible process can a tare be converted into wheat, 


-weare not to conclude the doctrine of unconditional 


election and reprobation. Because the prodigal son 
comes back to his father’s house of his own accord we 
are not to conclude that no divine Saviour has come 
after the wandering children of God in the land of for- 
getfulness of him. Commentators: and homilists, in 
interpreting the parable of the lost coin, have dwelt 
upon the significance of the type—the coin stamped 
with the image of its maker, man stamped with the 
image of his God—in curious oblivion of the fact that 

the piece of silver, the drachma, bore the image not ; 
of the Emperor, but of an owl. This spirit of bliud 
literalism, this attempt to find jn every minute partic- 
ular a parallel in spiritual truth, is destructive to the 
parable before us. If we were so to read it, the para- 
ble would be, what it has been called, a canonization 
of poverty ; for to Lazarus no virtue is imputed ; he is 
only poor. It would teach literal physical torment in 
a future life, thirst intolerable in a perpetual flame ; it 
would teach that converse between the saints and the 
lost is possible; that the saved 1ook on the torments 
of the lost and the lost on the blessedness of the saved; 
it would teach that in hell there is awakened a com- 
passion unknown in life; for the rich man, hopeless of 
salvation for himself, desires to send a missionary to 
his brethren. All these lessons have been drawn from 
the story by what seems to me an utterly untenable 


1 International Sunday-schoo! Lesson, May 15th.—Luke xvi. 
19-81. Goiden Text: Prov. xiv., 22. 
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method of exegesis. I ask the reader to turn aside 
from all such attempts to read into the story a lesson 
in every phrase and figure, and, looking at it in the 
light of the dy in which it was uttered, read its great, 
essential, simple lessons. 
Pharasaism taught that as it was the whole duty of 
man to serve God and to enjoy him forever, so it 
should occupy his whole time to learn what was his 
acceptable service. The subtleties and refinements of 
the law, as taught by-the Jewish rabbis, were such 
that it required a lifetime to master them. Tobe a 
saint, one must pursue his research, said the Mishna, 
‘with study, diligence and eloquence, with an under- 
standing and eloquent heart, with dread and meekness, 
fear and joy, with attendance on the wise, with the aid 


of his companions, through disputation with disciples, . 


with soberness, with study of the Torah and of the 
Mishna, in purity, with little sleep, with little talk, 
with little work, little sport, little pleasure, little in- 
tercourse with the world.” What chance for a peasant 
farmer, a mechanic, a fisherman, or even a merchant, 
to become righteous, when such a life of study was 
the condition of true righteousness? None, absolute- 
ly none. And so the rabbis taught, ‘‘There is no 
blessing at food for women, children and slaves,” 
‘* No boor can be fearful of sin; nor can a peasant be a 
saint; neither will he whois eugaged in traffic become 
wise.” Against this notion Christ set himself in para- 
ble after parable and aphorism after aphorism. He did 
not canonize poverty, but he chose his apostles from 
peasants and traffickers. to emphasize his repudiation 
of this aristocratic and literary piety; and he taught a 
religion of common life no less possible for boors, 
peasants, traffickers, women and children than for the 
student and the recluse. This is the first lesson of 
our parable; wealth and ease, coupled with self-indul- 
gence, may frighten away piety; poverty, and even 
beggary, may make a home for it. 

This lesson is taught by a pictorial contrast which 
enforces an aphorism of the Master—the first shall be 
last and the last first. On this side wealth, a palace, a 
life of luxurious ease, feasting, fine raiment, abundant 
service, all that money can procure, even to a magnifi- 
cent funeral at last—‘‘the rich man died and was 
buried.” On the other side isolation and a torturing 
memory of good things wasted, of trust dishonored, of 
life ignobly spent, of loss past all possibility of re- 
demption, of friends running the same mad rapids to 
the same deadly plunge. Ou this side again, poverty, 


‘beggary, not a roof to cover the head, no bed save the - 


rich man’s door-step to lie upon, no food but the 
‘crumbs that fall from his table, no physician but the 
dogs that lick the sores. On the other side, angel 
bearers, Abraham’s society, eternal comfort. Ah! 
when we delight ourselves in our sumptuous fare and 
fine linen, or envy our neighbors theirmore sumptuous 
fare and finer linen, or look contemptuously on the un- 
successful man, or admiringly onthe ‘‘ self-made man,”’ 
let us stop and recall the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus, how often repeated on this side before our 
eyes, yea! possibly in our lives, and to be repeated on 
that side as well when that side be reached. We shall 
find more benefit in such reflections, prosaic and com- 


monplace though they may seem to be, than in curious — 


and profitless inquiries into the nature of the torment- 
ing fire, or the great gulf, or Abraham’s bosom. 

Is this all? It does not so seem to me. For if this 
contrast were all, then why does not the parable stop 
when the contrast is completed? Why the added epi- 
sode of the rich man’s entreaty for a drop of water 
and Abraham’s reply, ‘‘ Between us and you there is a 
great gulf fixed so that they which would pass from 
hence to you cannot, neither can they pass to us that 
would come from hence’’? I approach the confines of 
the eternal world with beating heart and unshod feet. 
I cannot enter into loud controversy with my neighbor 
over the eternai destiny of ahuman soul. The dogma- 
tism of despair and the dogmatism of hope seem to me 
equally unsanctioned by the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament, equally inconsistent with the spirit of a devout 
humility. For the confidently asserted dogma tnat 
death ends all probation, that the short span ofa sin- 
gle human life exhausts the divine mercy or even de- 
stroys the last possibility of human repentance, I can 
find no word of warrant in the Bible. For the dogma, 
asserted with equal confidence, that the possibility of 
human repentance never can be destroyed, the waning 
life of the soul never can be extinguished, God’s mercy 
never by any human recreancy be defeated and he in so 
far left childless, I can find as little ground either 
in the word of revelation or the reasonable deductions 
of a sound philosophy. When I look, awe-stricken, 
into that outer darkness where my Lord leaves the 
resolutely unrepentant, Iam thankful I cannot pierce 
it, nor describe its boundaries, nor comprehend its 
nature, nor foretell its end. But he who knew, to 
whom that darkness was as the light, has spoken- 
words that may well appall the lightest heart and 
make the strongest to tremble. When he tells his 
hearers that the ‘‘door is shut,” that the chaff and the 


tares are burned up in unquenchable fire, that the 
fruitless tree is cut down and cast into the fire, that 
the useless fish are cust away, that the wicked go 
away into eternal punishment, that the unfaithful ser- 
vants are cast into outer darkness, that there is a gulf 
fixed which neither the beggar can pass from heaven 
nor the rich man trom hell, there is in these reiterated 
figures a solemn and weighty and awful suggestion of 
an abyss between the true and the false, the faithful 
and the unfaithful, the righteous and the selfish, the 
children of God and the children of the Wicked One, 
that may and does grow in time and eternity so broad 
and «cep that neither can winged mercy fly across it 


with succor, nor repentance bridge it for escape. I 


thank him that he has not disclosed the point beyond 
which this invisible and sometimes seemingly narrow 
gulf becomes a final barrier to all hope of reclamation. 

I have not space to emphasize, but I cannot pass 
without suvgestion, Christ’s testimony avainst spirit- 
ism of every description: ‘‘If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither -will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” How soon the de- 
tern ved skepticism with which Pharisaism received 
the evid«. ce of his own resurrection demonstrated the 
truth of this sorrowful testimony to the resolute un- 
belief of unwilling hearts! 


QUESTIONS. 

In what consisted the sin of the rich man? Is it 
wicked to fare well and dress well? 

What is meant by the phrase “in hell” (vy. 23)? 

What is the effect of the memory of a wicked and 
wasted life? 

W! >t significance do you attach to the phrase, 
** Thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things ”’? 

Wh.t lesson will you draw from verse 26? What 
parallel teachings of Christ throw light on its meaning? 

What evidence does the New Testament afford that 
unbelievers would not be convinced though one rose 
from the dead? (See Matt. xxviii., 11-15; John xi., 47, 
48.) 

Wha’ bearing have the teachings of this parable on 
the sin of selfishness? On the future destiny of the 
soul? On the doctrines of modern spiritism ? 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By. Mrs. W. F. CRAFTs. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.— We ean choose hetireen everiast- 
ing joy and sorrow. 

Ist. To bring to mind the differences that exist be- 
tween the rich and the poor. 

Ask the children how they can tell whether a person 
is rich or poor. In reply they will speak of beautiful 
and miserable homes, fine clothes and rags, etc. 

Ask the children whether they would like to be 
rich or poor. Teach them that it is no honor to be 
rich unless the money has been made in a right way: 
and that it is no shame to be poor unless the money 
has been spent in drink or in other wicked ways. Chil- 
dren are very apt to look with disdain on the poor; 
this opportunity should be taken to correct them. 

2d. To teach that neither poverty nor riches deter- 
mines eternal destiny. 

Describe the rich man and Lazarus—one living in a 
grand home, 2nd having fine dinners and good things to 
eat every day, being clothed almost like a king, while the 
other, Lazarus (not the brotber of Mary and Martha), 
had no home, no food, no clothes but rags, no friends but 
dogs, who licked his sores as he laid at the rich man’s 
gate begging for something left from his table. Tell 
the children that these were two persons known by 
Jesus. (It is fair to suppose that Jesus took this illus- 
tration from daily life.) Tell that both the rich man 
and the beggar died; that Lazarus went to heaven, but 
that the rich man was sent to live with the wicked. 
Tell how the sorrowful rich man saw the happy Laza- 
rus and begged that he might come and help him, or 
be sent to tell his five brothers not to live as he had 
done. 

Let the teacher now put the two following questions, 
cautioning the children to be very careful about how 
they answer them: Did God take Lazarus to heaven 
because he had been a poor beggar? Was the rich 
man sent to live with Satan because he had worn fine 
clothes and eaten rich food? 

Thoughtful answers to these questions will bring out 
the facts that people are not taken to heaven because 
they are oor, or shut out of it because they are rich. 

That child was not far wrong who, when asked 
which he would rather be, Lazarus or Dives (the rich 
man), replied, ‘‘ I’ll be a good Dives.”’ 

Le he teacher print a large letter ‘‘ y’’ on the black- 
board, in a horizontal position, making the downward 


1Tnese questions are added at the suggestion of two or 
three Sabbath-school teachers, for the purpose of indicating 
to them suggestive questions, each of which should ina 
thoughtful class give rise to others. Whether they are con- 
tinued asa feature of these lessons will depend upon teasti- 
mony which i may receive of their practical value to teach- 
era. 


side broad and the upper side narrow. Call the atten- 
tion of the children to the difference, and let them point 
to first one and then the other. Print ‘‘God”’ at the 
end of the narrow road, ‘‘ Satan” at the end of the 
broad road, and then let them tell which way the rich 
man went and which way Lazarus went. In order to 
keep the truth clearly before their minds, ask such 
questions as, Do any rich men and women choose the 
narrow way? Do all beggars choose the road that 
leads to God? Do any beggars choose the road to 
Satan? 
Let the teacher divide the Golden Text into two 
parts and print in the broad road, ‘‘ The wicked is 
driven away in his wickedness ;” in the narrow road, 
‘* But the righteous hath hope in his death.” : 
Direct attention to the road not yet named—the 
stem of the ‘‘y.” Ask which way it leads, Lead 
them to see that a person on that road has not chosen 
yet whether he will go to live with Satan or with God. 
None but very little children are on this road; sooner 
or later everybody must choose which road to take. 
Ask them if they have chosen, and get them to tell 
what choice they have made. Give to each child a 
large ‘“‘ y to carry home, ard bring back next Sunday, 
with his name written upon the road he has chosen. 


Plomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O THOU that bast opened the gate of hope and of joy, the 
heavenly gate of love, we rejoice that we are permitted to 
draw n‘artothee inthe full consciousness of faith, andin 
the confidence of hope and of iove. Though thou art great, 
thou art not terrible to us. Though we, before thee, are insig- 
nificant and utterly unworthy of thought, what is there that 
love does not tbink of ? What isthere that creative love does 
not care for? Thou bast made us and appointed our place, and 
the bound beyond which we cannot pass. Thou hast ordained 
our nature and our dispositions. Thou hast declared our 
parentage in the language which we should speak. 

We desire to be found inthee. We desire notto travel 
the invisible way and the great unknown future by our 
knowledge, by our wit or by our wisdom. It is thy guidance 
which weseek. Westandinthy strength. It is tby fidelity, 
and not ours, that shall save us. It is thy love that shall 
overiook our fauits. Itis thine everlasting generosity that, 
like the sea, cannot, by washing, wear itself out. It is in 
this that we hope andtrust. Glory be to thee for the revela- 
tion of thyself through Jesus Christ our Lord. Thanks be to 
thee that so many rolling centuries have not separated him 
from his eartbiy «state. We thank thee that he has not been 
wears through the agesin heaven. 

Accept cur thanks that it is so far for our thoughts to 
travei back to his imprisonment. Now that he has risen grant 
that our thoughts may with more easy acce s find him, not 
zoing far, nor sxying, Whoshall bring bim down? May we 
find bim within vs. May we interpret bis presence by the 
rising up in us of that which is bighest, and sweetest, and no- 
biest, and best. May there be given to us the power of affec- 
tion. May there bein usand around us the presence of the 
Saviour. May we have tbat all-forming faith which shall 
perpetually create in the soula desire for holy living. May 
that be granted unto us by which we may bring nearto our- 
selves the image, the presence, the disposition, the beauty 
and the power of our risen Lord. 

So may it not be in vain that so many of us wear thy name. 
May it not be necessary for men to spell out the letters 
thereof. May they feel that they are of Christ, even as we 


- know that the summer iscoming by all that we fee! in the air 


and behold in the earth. 

We pray that thou wilt bless all who are gathered together 
everywhere for worship. Be in the assembly of thy saints. 
Litt higherand higher their triumph. More and more may 
their joys rise up and fiil the heavens as unstorming clouds 
on which rest the glory of the sun and alli the beauty of its 
color: and everywhere around the world may there be one 
day in which the chain shall not chafe; one day in which the 


cords shall not bind; one day in which wide open shall be the — 


prison doors; one day in which there snail be song touching 
song, and joy echoirg joy, round and round the globe, and 
the sun have vacation of joyin ali the scenes that it spall be- 
hold. And hasten, we prays thee, that other day, that coming 
of glory, when there sball be no weary and groaning race; 
when there shali be no sorrows; when there shall be no re- 
quiem; and when tbere shall be in beaven one high and glori- 
ous swell of music, such as no mortal ear has ever beard. 
Grant that that blessed day may come when ali the earth 
sball rise up to join in this song, and wnen tne thunder of thy 
pres nce shall be throughout the eternities. 

And to thy pame sha'l be the praise, forever and ever, 
Fatber, Son and Holy Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE RECOGNITION OF CHRIST.* 


** Jesus beard that they had cast him out: and when he had 
found him, he said unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God? He answered him and said, Who is he, Lord, that I 
might beiieve on him? And Jesus said unto bim, Thou hast 
both seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee. And he 
said, Lord, I believe. And he worshiped him.’ —JoN ix., 
35-38. 

HAVE read this passage because it is a striking 
instance of the action of men’s minds in receiving 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and believing upon him. You 
will recall the history—that of the man born blind. It 


is one of the most striking in the evangelists. In- 


2 


*SUNDAY MORNING, April 17, 1881. Lesson: I. Cor. xv., 
12-58. HyMns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 255, 269, 278. Re- 
ported expressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. No. 18. 


trinsically the scene outlined in the text is profoundly 
interesting. It is psychologically interesting, as re- 
vealing the process of mind through which this un- 
instructed man passed in receiving Christ Jesus as the 
promised Messiah, as the Son of God, and in giving 
his adhesion to him. The argument was love, grati- 
tude. He was in that state of thankfulness for the 
gift he had received that the moment the Being who 
had blessed him presented himself as his Saviour, he 
wanted no other argument than the argument of his 
heart—“‘ He that can do this for me is my God and 
my Saviour.” 

Was the reasoning sound or was it not ? I think it was 
the soundest reasoning possible. The evidence on 
which his heart came to a state of belief was the 
beneficence of the divinity which had been exhibited in 
this wonderful teacher, Jesus. There was no physical 
evidence, there was no historical proof, there was no 
argumentative plea, there was no intellectual presenta- 
tion: there was simply that by which a man sur- 
charged with gratitude, says, ‘‘ The benefactor is 
great’’; and if the benefactor says, ‘‘ lam the Messiah, I 
am divine,” that is enough. The heart corroborates it. 

The remainder of this man’s history no man on earth 
can tell, and it will never be told until he tells it himself 
in heaven. It is one of the millions of cases that 
arise and glow for a moment, and sink back, and are 
no more heard of. 

Now, to-day celebrates, the world over, the resur- 
rection of the Lord; and there are yet, as there were 
when Paul wrote, multitudes who say that there is 
no resurrection. All miracles stand or fall with the 
fact of the resurrection of Christ. If that fails there 
is no use of attempting to uphold any other; if that 
stands there is no use of finding fault with others. 
One single miracle proved does not give us leave to 
believe in every pretended miracle, but it settles the 
question of the possibility and reality of miracles. 
And the apostle argues, with great cogency, that all 
religious hope at that time stood, as the church may 
say that all religious hope since that time has stood, 
upon the reality of two facts: first, that Christ really 
was crucified unto death, and secondly, that by the 
power of God he was raised from the dead. These are 
facts which no scientific argument can overthrow, aud 
which toa very large extent have to be argued on 
other than physical grounds. 

I propose to-day to enter, not into the argument, but 
only into a certain auxiliary subject relating to it; 
namely, the different effects upon the minds of Christ’s 
followers of the evidence presented to them of his 
resurrection. 

We areto bear in mind that the disciples were a 
miscellaneous body. I mean, not the twelve apostles, 
but the eleven that were left. I mean all those who 
had followed near, or more remotely followed, Christ 
—and we know that they numbered hundreds and 
hundreds. What was the evidence to these men of 
the resurrection ? What led them to believe init ? We 
must not lose sight of the fact that they had just 
fallen from the highest form of belief and anticipation 
into the profoundest gulf of despondency and despair. 
The fact is that when it was claimed that Christ had 
risen from the dead, the first feeling was that of be- 
‘ wilderment. Some expressed fear; others were un- 
believing ; and others had other feelings; the emo- 
tions excited in different minds were muliitudinous; 
but the first stroke of the annunciation was like the 
feeling of men who wake from an opium dream. They 
had been to heaven, and had sunk to hell in the reaction, 
and they were crawling out of that dream, to meet the 
tidings again of good news. It was a wonderful dis- 
turbance, and they were all adrift. They had no 
foundations to stand on. 

The death of Christ was like the going out of morn- 
ing from the bosom of his disciples: the object of 
their high-wrought expectations dropped suddenly out 
of their hands, out of their sight, to be lifted up on 
the cross, to be pierced, slain, buried; and his disci- 
ples, under the shock, were thrust into their original 
obscurity and contempt, to have the whole wave of 
popular feeling roll over them. 

We must enter keenly into the susceptibilities of 
men’s natures to understand precisely what was the 
feeling that they were left in. 

- A man, a week or two ago, walking through a green- 
house, where are all tropical plants, and all gracious 
flowers, and everything comely and fragrant and 
beautiful, in going out at the further door might have 
stumbled into a snow-drift; while the wild winds were 
making hoarse melody in the leafless trees; but a 
plunge from a greenhouse into a snow -drift would not 
be more viclent in contrast than was the state of mind of 
the disciples when, after Christ had been presented to 
them in his power and beauty, he was taken from 
them and crucified; and it was in this state of mind 
that, as it is declared, they were confused and be- 
wildered when the first tidings of Christ’s death came. 
I will follow them step by step. 

First, at what may be called the twilight, in the 


morning of the summer, a long time before the sun 
actually rises, he throws his light over the horizon, and 
fills the whole earth with a beauty which most of you 
seldom see. 

“Atthe end of the Sabbath, very early in the morning, upoo 
the first day of the week, Mary Magdalene and the other Mary 
came unto the sepulchre as it began to dawn, when it was yet 
cdark.bringing spices that they had prepared,and certain others 
with them; and they said among themseives, Who snal! roll 
away the stone from the door of the sepulicnre?—for i! was 
very great. And when they looked,they saw that the stone was 
rolled away from the sepulchbre: and they entered in, and 
found not the body of the Lord Jesus. Then Mary Magda- 
lene, running, came to Simon Peter and the other disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and said unto them, They have taken 
away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know not where 
they have laid him. And it came to pass, as they were much 
perplexed thereabout, behold, two yourg men sitting on the 
right side. clothed in long white, shining garm: nts; and as 
they were sfraid and bowed down their faces to the earth, 
they said unto them, Be rot affrighted; we know that ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified. Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? Heis not here: beis risen: remem- 
ber how he spake unto you, saying, The Son of man must be 
dclivered into the hands of sinful men, and be crucified. and 
the third day rise again. Come, see the pluce where they laid 
tim. But go your way quickly: te!l his disciples and Peter 
that be is risen from the dead, and that be goeto before you 
into Galilee; there shal! ye see him, as he said unto you; Lo! 
I have toid you.” 


Here is the first intimation, the twilight, as it were. 

* And they departed quickly from the sepulcnre, running 
with fear and greatjoy: for tbeytrembled and were amazed. 
Neither said they anything to any man--”’ 
that is as they ran past him— 

* for they were afraid, and did run to bring his di«ciples 
word. And as they went totell bis disciples, behold, Jesus 
met them, saying, All hail !”’ 

The first words from the lips of the Saviour, ascend- 
ing from the tomb, were words of cheer aud comfort— 
All hail! 

** And trey came and beld bim by the feet and worshiped 
bim.’’ 

Loving women; women whose head was in their 
heart; women who were evidently guided by the intu- 
itions of moral and religicus feeling; Women whose 
heart told them there could be no mistake! 

“Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell my 
brethren that they go into Galilee, and there shall they see 
me. And they told all these things untothbe eleven, and to all 
the restr. It was Mary Mugdalene, and Joanna, and Marv, the 
mother of James,and other women that were with them, 
which told these tnings to the aposties.”’ 

Well, now for the men. What is their statement? 

‘‘Their words seemed to tbem as idle tales, and they be- 
lieved them not.” 

This, then, is the first distinet reception of Christ. 
The nextis one of the most touching passages, I think, 
in the literature of the globe: 

‘“*When Jesus was risen early, the first dav of the week, he 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had cast 
seven devils. And Mary stood without at the sepulcbre 
weeping; and as sbe wept she stooped down and looked into 
the sepulchre, and seeth two angels in white sitting, the one 
at the bead and the other at the foot, where the body of Jesus 
had lain. Ard they said unto ber, Woman, why weepest thou? 
She saith unto them, Becausethey bave taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have lnin bim. When she had 
thus said. she turned herself back and saw Jesus standing, 
and knew not that it was Jesus.” 

Folks that look through tears seldom know what 
they are looking at. 

** Jesus saith un& her, Woman, why weepest thou? Whom 
seekest thou ?” 

I do not wonder that she did not know him. That 
was not the way in which he had generally spoken to 
her— Woman. Any of ten thousand might have been- 
called by that name. 

“She, supposing bim to be the gardener, saitb unto him, 
Sir, if thou have borne bim hence, tell me where thou hast 
laid «nd I will take him away.” 

She was already united with the Saviour. Her 
heart was in his heart, her soul was in his soul, and her 
life was buried in his life. 

* Jesus eaith unto her, Mary.”’ 

In an instant his tone in that word flashed the whole 
truth upon her mind. That was the way in which he had 
spoken to her before. 

One, after a long absence, comes home; and, reach- 
ing the harbor at twilight and growing dusk, he can 
see but little, and hear only the indistinct roar of the 
city, until the bells begin to chime from the steeple near 
which he has lived, when the sound of those bells 
brings back in an instant childhood, and father, and 
mother, and home, and ten thousand other things. 
That single sound acts like a revelation. 

H’re was Mary, who was mourning her lost Master. 
When he called her ‘‘ Woman ” she did not recognize 
him nor his tone, and she could not see his form dis- 
tinctly; but when he turned and said unto her, 
‘‘ Mary,” her heart understood it in asecond. It all 
came back. 

‘“‘she turned herself and said unto him, Rabboni; which is 
to say, Master. Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples, 
as they mourned and wept, that she bad seen the Lord, and 
that he bad spoken these things unto her.” 


Here is another woman—another witness of the 


heart; and when she came and told it, what did the 
men say? - scientific men, doubtless. 


“ They, when they bad heard that be was living, and had 
been seen of her, believed not.” | 


There were two very different states of mind evi- 
dently. Here is a thirdinstance: 


*“ After that Jesus appeared in another form unto two of 
the disciples, as they walked ara went into the country "— 
namely, that scene of which I spoke a week ago. The 
close of it only will I read: 

They drew nigh unto the village whither they aud 
he made as if he would have gone further; but they con- 
strained him, saying, Abide with us, for it is toward evening, 
and the dayis far spent; and he wentinto tarry with them; 
and it came to pass that as he sat at meat with them, he took 
bread and blessed it, and brake and gave tothem. And 
their eyes were opened, and they kuew bim, and he vanished 
out of their sight. Tney rose up atthe same hour,and re- 
turned to Jerusalem and found the eleven yathered toge-th- 
er,und they that were wi:n them, sayiog, Tne Lord is 
risen indeed, and bath appeared to Simon. Tne doors being 
shut, they told what things were being done in the way, and 
how he was known of thi min the breaking of bread. And 
they believed them not.” 

Here is another set of men, including all the apostles 
except Peter and John, and they believed not. 


* As they thus spake, Jesus himself stoodinthe midst of 
them, and upbraided them with their unbelief and bardness 
of heart, because they believed not they which bad seen bim 
after he was risen, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you; 
but they were terrified? and »ffrighted, and supposed that 
they had seen a spirit.” 

When Christ showed himself to Mary in one word, 
she clasped him, or would have done so, and called 
him, *‘ Master”’—her Xeart master. When Christ came 
among the virile disciples, they were terrified; sup- 
posing they had seen a spirit; and he comforted them. 

“When he bad thus spoken. he showed unto them his 
bands and his feet and bis sile. Then were the discipies 
giad when they saw the Lord.” 

There was no need of his showing bis hands or his 


| feet or his side to Mary, nor tothe other loving hearts ; 


but these men wanted scientific evidence—evidence 
that would go down to the lowest plane of the senses; 
and to them he showed his hands, his feet and his side. 

** And while they yet believed not for joy (going from one 
extreme to the other), and wondered, he said unto them, 
Have ye bere any meat? 

As it were, to drive away the last vestige of the 
thought that he was a ghost, he condescended to call 
for food, and ate. 

Now we have a fifth scene: 

‘Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with 
them when Jesus came. The other disciples therefore said 
unto him, We bave sven the Lord. But he said unto them, 
Except I shail see in his hands the print of the nails. and 
thrust my hand into his side, I will not beiieve. And after 
eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas with 
them : then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in 
the midst, and said, Peace be unto you. Then saith he to 
Thomas, Reach hither thy fiiiger, and behold my hands; 
and reach hither thy Fand, and thrust it into my side: and 
be not faithless, but believing. And Thomas answered and 
said unto bim, My Lord and my God. Jesus (fitly rebuking 
bim) saith unto him, Thomas, because thou bast seen me 
thou hast believed; vlessed are they that bave not seen, aud 
yet bave believed.” 

Two other appearances there were. The next was 
in Galilee. He showed himself to the disciples at the 
sea of Tiberius. Then comes the account of the fish- 
ing scene. He appeared upon the shore, and was not 
known. The men had toiled all night without success, 
and he said, ‘‘ Cast thy net to the right of the ship.” 
And they no sooner had done so than it was filled with 
fish. Then Jobn said, at once, ‘‘ It is Jesus,” and sat 
still. Peter, who had thrown off his outer garment, 
jumped right into the water and swam ashore tosee him. 
When they had all come to land, Jesus called them to 
dine; and none of the disciples dared to ask him, 
‘*Who art thou?” knowing it was the Lord. If there 
ever was a subtle touch revealing the mystery and con- 
fusion of profound joyful feeling in the human soul, it 
is such a touch as this—such that Shakespeare, if he 
had invented it, would have flown one note higher than 
he did. | 

After that the eleven, and above five hundred breth- 
ren, went into a mountain where Jesus was, and he 
was seen of them all at once; and when they saw him 
they worshiped him; but some doubted. Even yet 
some doubt. 

After that Jesus was seen first of James, and then 
of all of the disciples, to whom also he showed him- 
self alive subsequent to his passion by many infallible 
proofs, being seen of them for forty days, and speaking 
to them of the things which pertained to the kingdom 
of God; and he commanded that they should not de- 
part from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the 
Father. 

I shail have failed in reading these passages (which 
by the by are a better sermon than any that I could 
make, as giving the steps of the revelation of Christ 
to his disciples after his resurrection) if you are not 
impressed with the impossibility of inventing such 
scenes as these—for the plea is made that the New 
Testament Gospels have been invented. 

In the first place, who ever thought of inventing a 
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series of fragments? In one point, however, the frag- 
mentary nature of the Gospels is a strong argument 
for their validity as historical facts. No man who had 
the purpose or the wit to undertake an invention 
would ever have dreamed of putting together a history 
which was, after all, a mere collection of memorabilia 
not held together by any continuous line of historical 
sequences— not even by congruities of thought. 

The Gospels are four separate lives of the Saviour, 
bearing evidence of having come from different minds. 
They were written by Matthew the practical man, Mark 
the critic and observer, Luke the only educated man 
among them, and John the mystic; and all of them are 
a mere collection, very much like the memorabilia of 
Socrates by his disciple Xenophon. Is that the way in 
which an inventor would have produced the life of 
Christ? Where was that genius of the ancient world 
who had it in his power, in inventing the life of Christ, 
to have developed such a knowledge of the springs of 
emotion, such a sense of what took place in the dis- 
ciples’ minds, and such an appreciation of their pro- 
found trouble and despair at the disappearance of 
Jesus, of their utter inability to account for it, and of 
their weepiog and praying and mourning, as in one of 
the evangelists it is said that they did? 

There were the dawning first hints that reached the 
minds of the disciples. Then one came to Christ with 
various degrees cf conviction. The news floated in 
upon the whole body of the apostles who held together 
for fear of the Jews; but they could not believe it, and 
they resisted it. Then one and another gave their ad- 
hesion to Christ—as John and Peter of the men. They 
followed in the tracks of the women, who identified 
the Saviour, not so much by his person as by the evi- 
dences of his interior life. It was the moral impres- 
sion, it was the affection that predominated. It was 
the soul that understood the soul. The eyes did not 
see him aright. Mary thought he was the gardener. 
They that walked with him down to Emmaus did not 
know him. He evidently held his person in disguise 
among them. Christ, all the way through his life, 
lived as though he would put the flesh and the sense 
at the bottom, and exalt the emotions, and lift the 
moral nature higher than everything else. To those 
- who were nearest him, and richest in nature, he ap- 
peared first. He rose from the grave; and there wasa 
resurrection in the belief of every one of his disciples. 
One after another they came to a consciousness that he 
was their Lord and Master. 

Now, can any man be imagined to have been so mor- 
ally degraded as to undertake to foist upon the world 
a fictitious account of the Saviour, and at the same 
time to have had such sensitiveness to all the finer 
_ shades of feeling, and such a profound knowledge of 
the interior depths of human nature on its noble side 
as well as on its weaker side? 

The dramatic argument in favor of the reality of the 
history of Christ is an argument that has never been 
enough praised or sufficiently understood. That whole 
account of the appearance of Christ, first to one and 
then to another, and of the state of mind produced by 
that appearance, is one which never could have been 
invented by a driveling monk, and which never could 
have been invented in later days. 

Tose who demanded evidence in the court of the 
senses were the slowest to believe. They were dull. 
I do not undertake to say that every pretender, or 
every person claiming to be divine, should be accepted 
off-hand. That is not the case. But here was a man 
- who had lived with these men through months and 
years: they had nestled in his bosom; they were used 
to him, to his instruction, to a tenderness of love in 
him that never bad existed in any human bosom, and 
that never before had had expression as in the dis- 
course preceding his death; and there ought to have 
been something in their souls that should have an- 
’ gwered to his soul. If the sun can paint a picture 
upon the daguerreotype plate or the photographic 
plass, if the sensibility of matter can be such as that 
an image can be produced upon it by the action of 
light, then ought there not to be some such sensibility 
when love meets love and heart meets heart? If the 
mother in whose love was the nest in which your love 
was enfolded, and who has been associated with every 
feeling, every impulse and every event of your life, 
had gone out from you, and, though you thought her 
to be dead, should come back in the dark, and speak to 
you, would not the tones of her voice and the inflec- 
tions of her feeling tell you that it was she? Do you 
believe that those whom you love as yourself could be 
with you long, and you not know it by the effect that 
their presence produced upon you? Would it not pro- 
duce in your soul a strange longing? I knowit would. 
And when Christ appeared it was not simply that he 
must look as Christ did: it was this, that the over- 
flowing nature of his soul was such that the disciples 
ought to have felt in it irresistibly the conviction, 
‘¢ This is none other than our Saviour himself.” 

I plead for the witness of the heart; for the gener- | 


ous response of soul to soul; for that evidence which 
is in feeling to feeling. I plead against the ambitious 
and overmastering control of matter and the senses. 
I would not, in their proper sphere, disown these 
things; but there is something higher than the eyes 
and higher than the ears; there is the inward man; 
and I declare that that inward man should have in 
himself a power of recognition that should be quite as 
sufficient as, and more sufficient than, the external 
sense of the personal presence of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and the sweet, pure, noble women who were 
in his company recognized it. No long reasoning, no 
investigation, one simple word tnlocked the past to 
Mary; and that word was her own name; and that 
name rang like a bell, and awakened a thousand war- 
bling echoes of memory. It told the whole story. 
She felt, ‘‘ This can be none other than my Saviour ;”’ 
and she fell at his feet. 

But ah! she was living in a clarified realm—in the 
full dominion of the noblest feelings of the soul. They 
gave the interpretation; and she had no occasion to 
send down to the petty justice’s court of the eye and 
the ear. 

I take it that in this you have some interpretation 
of the extraordinary addenda. When she would have 
clasped the Saviour, he said, ‘‘Touch me not; for I 
am not yet ascended unto my Father and your Fa- 
ther.”” Mary had recognized Christ wholly by what 
may be called spiritual ether. She, as it were, was 
disembodied before him. The flame of his lifeand the 
flame of her s ul mingled and touched; and he would 
have it so. She had risen to that plane, and there 
she must stand. 

The heart then has surer tests, under certain cir- 
cumstances, than the head. It may be said that there 
can be no such evidence. We could not recognize 
Christ by the eye nor by the ear, nor by any external 
sense, any more than the disciples did. But it is said 
that we cannot recognize him by the interior—and 
that is the point of difference. We are to bearin mind 
in thinking of the relation of Christ to us, of the reality 
of his existence and power and nature, that we are in 
some respects at a disadvantage as compared with the 
apostles, and that in other respects we are at a great 
advantage as compared with them. : 

In the first place, we have no such revolution and 


bewilderment of spirit as the followers of Christ were 


in after his death. No great disaster has befallen our 
faith and our confidence. We are not shut up in any 
false expectation of a physical outward earthly king- 
dom as they were. From our childhood we have heard 
criticisms upon their mistake in this regard, and there- 
fore have gone free from it. We have historic mem- 
orials of the ascent of the spirit of Christ. We have 
seen him exalted over the servitude of the flesh, and 
become really the moving power of the world for ages. 
They had not seen any such thing. They had felt the 
magnetism of Christ’s presence; but what of a moral 
nature there was to be in the work that he was to do 
was hidden from them. They saw it only in the spirit 
of prophecy, if atall. We have seen Christ’s spirit and 
power work upon laws, upon institutions, and upon 
the household. We have seen generations born into 
the knowledge of Christ. Although that knowledge 
has been adulterated by superstition on the one side, 
and although large physical elements have been intro- 
duced on the other side; although the perfect disclos- 
ure of Christ as a moral force has been hindered by 
more than misconception, yet, after all, Christ to us is 
not a strange being. He is a being whose name has 
wrought wonders through thousands and thousands of 
years. At the touch of his spirit we have seen human- 
ity transformed, and become, not the lowest power in 
the world, but supereminent. By the genius of Jesus 
Christ, not in its fall power, but adulterated by human 
conceptions, we have seen the laws change, we have 
seen the rudest barb?rians civilized, we have seen 
morals placed upon higher grounds, we have seen the 
whole atmosphere of spiritual development in this 
world. As compared with that which we now have, and 
which has been familiar to us from our earliest day, 
the thought of the Greek, and the thought of the Ro- 
man, and the thought of the whole Oriental world, were 
rude in the extreme. What we believe to be superior | 
ethics have risen from a low and vulgar estate, until 
now the conception of life, and duty, and friendship, 
and existence, in our day, is a thousand degrees higher 
than it was in the time of the Saviour. Although we 
have not seen the person of Christ, the power of Christ 
has been in the world through all the ages. 

In coming to him, then, we come to no unfamiliar 
name. We have seen his disposition wrought into 
human life. The sweetest and noblest natures that have 
been given to the world have been those who derived 
their whole complexion and genius from the faith of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. We have seen them gathered 
together in churches. We have seen the church cor- 


rupted; we have seen the church restored; we have 
seen the church attempting to develop itself according 


to worldly ideas; and we have seen the church in the 
wilderness driven out to purify itselfthere. From the 
time of the Saviour down to this day we have seen or- 
ganized communities that rested their whole life’s 
hopes upon the truths which were announced by the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and we therefore have a kind of 
evidence which, in the nature of things, could not have 
come to the apostles. 

We have yet more; we have personal experience, 
W hat time the soul of man frees itself from the pas- 
sions and appetites, from the thrall of the lower feel- 
ings, and rises, peaceful, luminous, into the presence 
of the great eternal Goodness, in those sun-lit hours in 
which we are able to say to the flesh, ‘‘ Rest and be 
still,” and to the spirit, ‘‘ Spread thy wings and fly up 
until thou reachest thy soul’s desires ’’—are there none 
here who can then bear witness that they have sub- 
stantially beheld the Saviour ? No external form may 
have come before your vision, you may have beheld 
him only in imagination; but has there not been borne 
in upon the soul the witness of the Spirit of God, a 
certainty that Christ exists, and an evidence that he is 
what he is represented to be, that he sustains personal 
relations to you, and that the life which you now live 
you l:ve by virtue of the power which he exerts upon 
you ? Have there not been satisfactions which no out- 
ward evidence ever can bestow ? Are you any more 
satisfied when you read a sentence or book than you 
are when you look into the eyes of a loving child that 
expresses his thought and feeling to you? Is not the 
certainty of reading that child’s nature as satisfactory 
to you as if it were printed in a book? Is there not in 
the presence of congenial natures, in high-wrought and 
holy communion, that which, without a word or a look, 
transcends all other evidence, and produces a certainty 
which cannot be approached with doubt or fear ?° And 
in the presence of God there is a realm of certainty 
into which it is our privilege to rise. I believe that 
men do rise into it in hours of transfiguration. Some 
few blessed souls there have been that seemed to 
dwell where John and Peter desired to dwell, in the 
presence of the transfigured Saviour; and the certainty 
which such souls feel is beyond all dispute. 

And why should any one wish to question so blessed 
atruth ? Suppose that this were a dramatic fiction, 
out of which is breathed such inspiration and such 
hope, why should avy one wish to dispute it? Why 
should any one wish to disfigure this portraiture ? 
Why should any one wish to break up this fountain of 
influence ? Is there anything in the nature of the 
Lord Jesus Christ which should make one desirous of 
pulling down the faith ofages ? Is he not to your 
thought a model—not a model after the pattern of 
Olympian Jupiter, but a model in serenest wisdom, in 
perfect purity, and in wonderful sympathy with weak- 
ness and wickedness ? Is he not a being transcendent 
over all others that ever you have Known except those 
who have borrowed from him—transcendent in kind 
and transcendent in degree? And why should any 
man desire to abandon the faith of the ages? Why 
should any man desire to overthrow the faith of his 
own child, or to cloud it? 

In one of the refectories of Italy—I have forgotten 
the city—a portrait of Dante has been discovered. It 
was frescoed on the wall; but in the vulgar uses of this 
dining hall it had been varnished, or rather white- 
washed, and had been hidden for generations, until by 
some good luck it was discovered; and with very great 
care the whitewash was removed from it; and now it 
stands as the real type of all the best portraits of the 
great poet. 

Why should any man desire that the face of Christ, 
as it is inscribed on the walls of the church, should now 
be whitewashed and covered, or hidden? All that 
there is of sweetness in human conception, all that 
there is of fidelity, all that there is in the power of the 
soul, all that renders love luminous and the future joy- 
ful, all that casts upon the grave an interpreting pow- 
er, and all that gives us hope in the life to eome, is in 
that name; and why should any man desire to throw 
discred‘t upon it? Let no man put it into the alembic. 
Let no man put it into the crucible, as one would an 
ingot of pure gold, that it may be tried by physical 
tests. If there be anything in you, as there was in the 
blind beggar, that recognizes extreme goodness and 
benefaction; if there be anything in you that hungers 
and thirsts for divine love; if there be anythiug in you 
that longs for purity ; if there be anything in you that 
yearns for immortality; if there be one element of god- 
liness in you, look upon Christ as he is represented in 
the New Testament, and let all that is in you recog- 
nize your Master, your Saviour, and say to him, as 
Mary said, ‘‘ Rabboni,” or, as the lingering doubter 
said, at last, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 

Oh, cast not away from you the star that alone can 
guide you through the troubled sea of life. Cast not 
away from you that vision which. comforted your 
father and your mother. Castnot away from you that 
faith which is your only hope of clasping again the 
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children “that have gone out from your arms. Cast tect itself from destructive or even dangerous evils. 


not away that sacred attraction which singles out the 
noble soul of man from the physical man of the body, 
which works by its own laws—the laws of electicn and 
spiritual affinity—and which draws men from earth to 
heaven: from selfishness to true benevolence, from 
weakness to power, and from ignominy to glory and 
honor and immortality. 


Correspondence. 


A QUESTION. 

I notice in your paper of April 20th an article Leaded 
“Tne Kansas Law and Dr. Beatty.” It bas a quotation 
from the United Sates Constitution—‘' Congress shall 
make no law prohibiting the free exercise of religion”—and 


statement that ‘the Bill of Rights of Kansas embodies 


the same substantial principle.” To what religion or 
what exercise of it does the Constitution refer# Is it the 
Jewish or pagan, the Mohammedan, that taught by Con- 
fucius or Buddha, or the Christian religious I1f Christian, 
is it Congregational or Presbyterian, or Baptist, Method- 
ist, Episcopal, or Roman Catholics Or must it be under- 
stoed as referring toall, and to guarantee free exercise of 
religion to all worshipers of the Supreme Being, and qual- 
ified with the condition that nothiug be done that is wrong 
in itself or contrary to the general welfare?’ The Roman 
Catholic religion claims obedience to the church in belief 
and in actions and laws, aud this of states, governors and 
individuals alike, including the right to compel such obe- 
dience as a religious right conferred by Christ himself. 
The ‘‘ twin relic’”’ under the Jewish law and a new revela- 
tion claims a religious right to plurality of wives, and 
resists laws against a free exercise of it. Is the writer 
of the article prepared to concede tbese claims, because 
made under claim of free exercise of religion, and ignore 
the question of a wrong per se and also of public policy? 

The people of Kansas, and also their Legislature, seem 
to have determined that the making, giving away and use 
of alcoholic liquors is both wrong per se and contrary to 
the general welfare. The people of Wisconsin have de- 
cided the same in reference to treating or offering to treat 
with such beverages. Christ undoubtedly made alcoholic 
wine, and not only treated the governor of the feast, but 
furnisbed it for the guests. He gave the cup of aleoholic 
wine to bis disciples at the Last Supper, and said, ** Drink 
ye all of it,” aad closed his remarks by saying, ‘:1 will 
not drink henceforth of the fruit of the vine until that day 
when I driak it new with youin my Father's kingdom.” 
He did not command them to drink itafterward. The 
command, ‘‘ This do in remembrance of me,’’ was spoken 
in reference to the breaking of the bread, and probably 
meant, Ask God's blessing upon it in remembrance of me 
—the origin of “ grace before meat.’’ It was not spoken 
with refere.e to the cup—certainly not after giving it. 
See Luke's account. 

Christ made wine and furnished it to the guests at the 
marriage. H> gave it to his disciples and said to all of 
them, ** Drink it,’”’ including Judas. Do these facts fur- 
nish a case for a “free exercise of religion,’’ right to vio- 
late a law enacted for the general welfare? Will Dr. 
Beatty consistently make himself a martyr if he persists 
in violating the law on one point while be sustains it on 
the other points in which it conflicts with our Lrd’s prac- 
tice? M. 


ANOTHER QUESTION. 


In a recent issue you speak with great condemnation of 
the Kansas Temperance law, in that it excludes wine from 
communion tables. You say that if the Kansas Legislature 
has been guilty of such a crime against liberty as this, Dr. 
Beatty will have thesympathy of all lovers of ‘* temper- 


_ance 1n all things,” etc., etc. My question is this: Has 


not society just as much right to exclude alcohol from 
the communion table as anywhere else# If, as such men 
as Gough and others who know testify, the sacramental 
cup does often arouse the slum dering appetites of reformed 
drunkards, why isit avy violation of liberty to protect those 
men? Is it necessary that wine be used at the communion 
table? Is not the whole thing a mere ceremony anyway? 
Would not the unfermented juice of the grape, or even 
water, just as wellsymbolize the shed blood of Christ? 
Would it not be infinitely better to banish a symbol loved 
by those only who prefer the letter to the spirit, than to 
cause some weak brother to offend? I heartily agree 
with you that the abuse heaped upon Mr. Crosby for bis 
views, sincerely felt and honestly expressed, is unseemly 
and ipjurious to the cause. Yet I can but add that in 
my judgment moderate drinking isa compromise so mon- 
strous, and one from whose advocacy by such men as Mr. 
Crosby such waves of intemperance have arisen as to 
almost justify the bitterness with which it has been de- 
nounced. The commonest experienc? testifies that the 
habit of tippiing 1s inevitably and quickly followed by the 
babit of drunkenness. Is the pieasure of an occasional 
glass of wine so great toany Christian man tbat he must 
have it, and thereby set an example which his weaker 
neighbor will carry on to vile intemperance? If Chris- 
tians are as selfish as this, than God help the rest of the 
world. 

FOREST GROVE, Oregon. 

Society has a right to punish crime. Drinking fer- 
mented wine at the communion table is not a crime. 
To declare it a crime and make it a penal offcnse is not 
to carry out, but to fly in the face of a sound conscience. 
Society has a right to do whatever is necessary to pro- 


Every grog-shop is a dangerous, and in our opinion a 
destructive evil, and society has a right to shut them 
up. The communion table is not a destructive nor a 
dangerous evil. To confound it with the grog-shop, and 
level a common prohibition against them both, would 
be to destroy the moral etiect of the prohibition, 
and on its moral effect law must always depend 
in a free country for its real power. The right of a 
church to substitute something else for wine, or even, 
in the exercise of an enlightened Christian judgment, 
to dispense with the communion altogether, The Chris- 
tian Union has already editorially maintained. But 
this is very different from the right of society to require 
its discontinuance. 
THE COFFEE-HOUSE MOVEMENT. 

I bave long thought a coffee-house not only desirable, 
but that ic might be made successful bere as well as else- 
where. However, there has been one failure, and the 
people interested in that might be slow in giving either 
services or money to another. 

Now, there is scarce another quiet*place in America more 
in need of just the right work in this direction than we 
are here. But another failure would, in buman ken, be 
more disastrous than noattempt. Ihave not, so far, de- 
veloped any genius for leadership, nor do I care for 
either the responsibility or honors of such a position, but 
should dislike to put my hand to the plow and relax cne 
iota of the push necessary to carry the enterprise on to 
success; therefore should like to accumulate beforehand 
a large stock of such wisdom as accrues from experi- 
ence—perbaps that gained from failure will serve as well 
for warning as shat from success would act asa guide and 
apn encouragement. Could you not call outa rich harvest 
of the required article, and through the columns of your 
worthy paper give the benefit to all interested as well as 
to our needy selves? I would also ask a full expression 
from the editors, in whose wisdom I have large confi- 
dence, and whose advice I am personally in a condition to 
follow, as I have no settled ideas of my own, and ho: i my- 
self ready to profit by the experience of others. 

I simply see a great need, and no one moving in the 
mater. Iam too apt to excuse personal inactivity in 
my Master’s kingdom by assuring myself that bis work 
will go on, in his own good time, very well without me, 
and to allow such impressions as were revived by Rose 
Terry Cooke’s recent article to be gradually eclipsed by 
the immediate interests, the frictions and necessities of 
every-day life. But lately, ‘‘ Seek first,’’ etc , has been 
sayingitself over and overto me as if the Lord would 
have meapply it directly in this case, and woul:!) make 
me instrumental in this work, which, if I could actuaily 
believe, would give metbe needed enthusiasm, mayhap, 
and incentive necessary tocarry me by all natural shriuk- 
ing from the initiative which would seem to devolve upon 
me. 

I bavesieged your tower of strength and wisdom twice 
ere this, but with no response. I suppose my missives 
must have miscarried. May the Lord guide this safely 
to you and send a sufficient answer. 

If in answering this you find it convenient to quote some 
portions thereof please omit address, and oblige your 

CONSTANT READER. 

Starting and carrying on successfully a coffee-house 
requires business tact, skill, and experience. We 
should not advise you to venture the experiment unless 
you can secure on the board of trustees the co-opera- 
tion of men who have proved their ability to supervise 
such a work by their success in work of their own. 
We shall be glad to give in our columns any light from 
actual experience in the field which may be furnished 
in answer to your request. 


THE BOY CASE.” 


Your article, in luquiring Friends, on what I call the boy 
case, has excited my interest and sympathy, and I have been 
trying to decide whether to write to the boy or whether 
to write to the parents, I have not yet made up my mind 
as to which I had better do. The balance of my sympa- 
thy is with the boy. Twenty-vne years is the time fora 
boy to vote. Well, we must have some time, and perhaps 
three times seven is as good as any other time that we can 
pitch upon. But, in regard to his choosing a life profes- 


sion, I think that is and should be flexible. Some boys are i 


as old at eighteen as otbers are at twenty-eight; some 
have a positive decided leaning, and if that is based on 
something reasOpable, my idea is, to lend a listening ear 
to theircry. Ido not know of a better way to do than 
the way that my father did with me. He said, ‘‘ Tom, 
you may have your choice: you may baa merchant, or a 
farmer, or a mechanic, or a sailor; but you must be some- 
thing. lam going to give you your choice, and if you 
try, I will help you, and if you don’t, it is no use.” That 
was nearly forty yearsago. I have often thought of it, 
and I have not been able to formulate any better rule for 
my boys; consequently I have given the same chance to 
every one of them, and so far they have done very well; 
and I believe most thoroughly in the principle. Of course, 
the application of this will depend upon place, circum- 
stances, etc.; of that every parent must judge. So much 
for giving a boy a chance to follow his bent; and [ 
think a good strong bent in atoy is a valuable thing. As 
to the question of education, of course it is fair to suppose 
that the boy can read and write and is fairly started. If 
he is of sufficient age, with consideration, will and pur- 
pose, his father would better let him go and find out life 


for himself. The only thing to be feared in this case is 
that the boy will not stick to it and fight it out on that 
line if it takes several summers and several winters. 

V. 


ONE INDORSER FOR THE DEACON. 


Dear Mr. Laicus : 

I believe your good deacon in Wheathedge is more than 
half right about the method of admission to the church, 
While we don’t want anv more goats in the fold, yet 
I do think that the church ought to be made more attrac- 
tive to the lambs especially, and to those that need to be 
gently led. Why cannot the people of the world be made 
to see that to be in the fold, under the care of the Good 
Shepherd, is infinitely pleasanter as well as safer than to 
roam in the howling and dangerous wilderness. I am 
afraid we have been letting too many briers and thorns 
grow up around the doorway, and so have Kept out timid 
and weak believers. Wolves in sheep’s clothing don’t 
care for such things. | 

lf we are satisfied that they who wish to join us are true 
believers, and that they come to us because they believe 
that the Lord is with us, and they wish to be with those 
who are nearest to him—if they come to us, not for 
doubtful disputations upon sectarian theology, but to walk 
with us in love, and to strive with us for the faith of the 
Gospel, what do we need to know of them more than 
that‘ And what right have we to ask of them more than 
that? Is it not true that the Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches have made the mistake of hedging up with 
unnecessary difficulties both the way into the church for 
the worthy, and the way out of it for the unwortby ¢ 
What would your Wheathedge Deacon say to this / 

Query: Whethera really practicable way of getting 
the wolves and goats out would not be the very thing 
needeu to induce the sheep and lambs tocome in: J.C. 


.** LAICUS IS RIGHT.” 
Dear Christian Union : 
Laicus is right. Husband and wife should not indulge 

in criticism. The loving parent, the faithful teacher must 
needs make use of 1t in their work of forming character; 
but when a man marries, he steps out of the life of child 
and pupil into that of a free and delightful manhood. The 
wife shares with him this life. Both may now make their 
own plans and carry out their own ideas, and none shall 
ray them nay. Jane may have her pictures, and flowers, 

aud embroidery. She may make her household arrange- 
ments according to her ewn will and taste. John may 

choose his farm, aod buy bis cattle, and train his horses, 

and select his books, and take his paper, all to suit himself. 

If there be love ail things will shape themselves better with- 
outthan withecriticism. The statement made by A. 8. Y., 

that she would not exchange her John for any Mr. Wheat- 
op or Mr. Geer, is wholly in oppositivun to the spirit of 
criticism. The case of the young wife whose habits were 
so changed must be exceptional. Few young wives could 
endure to bave their ways or homes thus contrasted with 
others. Wedded love has been likened to the bloom on 

the peach, to the dew on the flowers.” Brush not away its 
softness, and sparkle, and beauty by the cold hand of crit- 
icism. KE. 


LAICUS VS. A. S. Y. 


if my John “dislikes the odor of geraniums,’’ 1 give 
them up, and have other plants whose odor he does not 
dislike! It isn’t necessary to crucify people to make them 
good or to make them over. If disliked onions, he would 
not eat them! When it comes to ciga's, whico I bate, 
well—he would almost give them up. 


Heligrous 


MISSIONARY NOTES, 


—Mr. Callisto Legnani has been uamed as Consular 
Agent of the Kingdom of Italy, with his residence at 
Khbartoum., 

—Last year the Chinese of California, connected with 
Congregational church missions, gave nearly $2,000 to- 
ward the support of the work. 

—The French Chamber has adopted two projects tor 
railroads to the Senegal, the one running from Dakar to 
St. Louis, and the other from Médine to Bafoulabé. 

—The English Wesleyans have increased in tweniy-five 
years from 260,850 members to 376,675, showing a gain 
of nearly 116,000 members. 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar bas put in irons three slave- 
owners prominent in the late disturbances at Mombasa. 

— Lieutenant Dumbleton and the military physician, 
Browning, are endeavoring to penetrate Western Africa, 
proceeding by the Gambia to the valley of the Niger, and 
from thence to Timbuctoo. 

--The late Eliza J, Wallingford,of Pittsburgh, distributed 
$28,000 to the different Boards of the Presbyterian church, 
discriminating wisely as to the relative importance of 
each Board. 

—After having been delayed by sickness at Giour Ghat- 
tas, jn the region of Bahr el Ghazal, Capt. Casati, com- 
pletely recovered, has taken up his march toward Roum- 
bek, where the air is much better. 

—The Geographical Society of Lisbon has sent to the 
marine minister a proposition to establish a meteorologi- 
cal post in one of the Cape Verde Islands. 

—Nine members of the newly-elected City Council of 
Toronto, the Mayor of the city and eight Aldermen, are 
Sunday-schoel superintendents, and several others are 
active Sunday-school workers. 

—Mr. Mackay, missionary of the Church Missionary 
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Society at Mtesa’s kingiom, bas completed his translation 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel ino the language of Uganda. 

—The success of the Chinese Methodist Mission in San 
Francisco reports as good results from their religious en- 
deavors as those attained by like labors among the whites. 
There are ninety-seven full members and ten on probation. 

—Captain Neves Ferreira, Governor of Benguela, and 
some officers of the Portuguese army, have offered to the 
Geographical Society of Lisbon to undertake a scientific 
exploration across Africa, setting out from the western 
side. 

—In the Teloogoo country the religious work is said to 
have steadily progressed. The converts of 1878, with very 
few exceptions, are firm in their faith in Jesus Christ as 
the world’s Saviour and their Saviour. The number of 
church members is now 15,660, of whom 1,547 were bap- 
tized last year. 

—Savorgnan de Brazza arrived at Ste-Marie du Gabon 
on the 16th of December, and started on the 18th for the 
Upper Ogdoué upon a commercial vessel charged with a 
small steamer which he plans to use upon the Congo. 

—It is reported that the women at the Livingstonia mis- 
sion, Eastern Africa, attend the services respectably 
clothed, and have learned to make dresses for themselves. 
The native young men have acquired many industrial 
arts, and can make furniture, bricks, etc., and evan work 
the engines of the steamer belonging to the mission. Over 
one hundred children are on the school-roll, and their at- 
tendance is very regular. 

—Information has reached this country through Dr. 
Nevins, that he saw, during a tour in China, eighty-four 
grown persons and thirteen infants baptized, and also 
many inquirers. The number of stations reported by him 
where Christians meet for worship numbered twenty-five, 
and in seventy different villages were either Christians or 
inquirers. These stations extend two hundred miles from 
north to south, and seventy miles from east to west. 

—The Rev. J. B. Whiting and Mr. E. Hutchinson, of the 
Church Missionary Socfety, have returned to England 
from Madeira after a conference with Bishop Crowther, 
Archdeacon Crowther, and three other native Africans 
connected with the Society’s work on the west coast. 


Much interest was manifested. by the people of Madeira in 


the presence of such an assembly, and it is hoped that the 
conference may result in important developments. 

—Dr. Blaikie’s ‘‘ Life of Livingstone,” published by Har- 
per & Brothers, is one of the most valuable contributions to 
missions of recent date. It is replete with prophecies, not 
the least of which was uttered before the great explorer 
set forth on his mission: ‘‘ The time wiil come,’’ he says, 
‘* when rich men and great men would think it an honor 
to support whole stations of missionaries, instead of spend- 
ing their money on hounds and horses.” 

—The construction of a railroad from Batua to Briskra 
is decided upon. The work on the part from Duvirier to 
Soukarras, which will unite the Tunis line to that of A)- 
geria, is pushed with the greatest activity. The expecta- 
tion is that the entire line will be opened to the public 
before July next. . 

—During the last illness of the late Maharajah of Tra- 
vancore a most touching ceremony was performed, which 
bears some resemblance to the Jewish institution of the 
scapegoat. A man was found willing, for a consideration 
(10,000 rupees), to bear the responsibilities of the Maha- 
rajah’s sins. He was brought into the royal! presence, and 
after the Brahmins had performed certain ceremonies 
over him the sick man tenderly embraced him. He was 
then led out of the country of Travancore into the Tinne- 
velly district, with a charge never to return. 


—The busiest industrial college in the world is said to be 


the Lovedale Missionary Institute. During the session 
which closed with 1879, there were in all 393 pupils of both 
sexes, many of them boarders, who paid in fees $8,030, 
besides $2,550 still due. Livingstonia and Blantyre 
sent 6 pupils; 19 came from Natal; 11 from the 
country of the Barolongs. The carpenter had 30 ap- 
prentices and journeymen under him; the wagon-maker, 
8: the blacksmith, 5; the printer, 4; the bookbinder, 
2. On the farm were raised 1,054 bags of corn, beans, 
potatoes, and wheat. Twenty-one students, of whom 
eleven were Kaffirs, were in the theological department. 
—Dr. Sommerville, of Glasgow, has been preaching 
with marked success in Berlin. At the first of these meet- 
ings 2,000 persons were present: and after the address, 
which was listened to with the utmost quietand reverence, 
1,400 ‘‘ Gospels ’’ were given away. At the second meetinz, 
the interest had deepened, and 2,500 attended, among 
whom a large proportion were young men from the 
government offices and elsewhere, a fair representation of 


the Jewish community being als» observed. At the third: 


meeting the attendance reached 3,000. The fourth wasa 
children’s meeting, largely attended, 2,200 children and 
1,000 adults being gathered together. At the fifth 3,500 
were present, and, as they overcrowded the hall, several 
hundreds failed to obtain admission. 

—The Presbyterian churches of the United States have 
established schools for girls in Brazil, in the cities of San 
Paulo, Campinas and Rio Claro, of the Province of San 
Paulo. In these schools the teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures occupies a prominent place. Miss Thomas, a lady of 
independent means, established at San Paulo City a 
kindergarten, which is in successful operation under the 
care of a lady whom Miss Thomas trained for the work. 
Two ladies—one a Presbyterian, from Charleston, S. C., 
_ the other a Protestant Episcopalian, from New York city 
—have established in San Paulo City a girls’ school at their 
own expense. This school educates gratuitously a certain 
number of girls, giving them books, tuition, board and, by 

and by, clothing, and affording its alumne a home free of 


| charge whenever without a situation as teachers and in 
need of such help. 


Notes from Michigan.—The Western Congregational 
Conference met at Pent Water, March 15-16. Mr. Walter 
-Phillips, of Grand Haven, was chosen Moderator, and the 
Rev. R. Lewis, of Grand Haven, re-elected Secretary of 
Conference. Most of the churches reported encouraging 
progress. There was a discussion on ‘ Revivals,” led by 
the Rev. W. J. Puddefoot, a paper on ‘The Need of 
Closer Study of the Scriptures,” and a discussion of the 
question, ‘‘How far Christianity is to be modified by 
the present age.” The Northern Central Congrega- 
tional Conference met at Farwell March 8-9. The open- 
ing sermon was preached by the Rev. C. L. Beach and the 
communion sermon by the Rev. E. W. Miller. The Rev. 
H.H. Smith was received from the Detroit (M. E.) Confer- 
ence, and the Rev. Darius Bettes dismissed to the Grand 
River Conference. Topics discussed: ‘‘ Sunday Railroad- 
ing;” ‘*‘ When is a Member in ‘Good and Regular Stand- 
ing ?’” ‘‘Scriptural Laws of Marriage and Divorce,’’ and 
*“*A Successful Church, What it Is Not and what it Is, and 
Whois Responsible for it.’’ The Kalamazoo Congregational 
Association held its spring meeting at Kalamazoo April 5- 
7, the Rev. O. H. Spoor, of Dowagiac, acting as Modera- 
tor. The Rev. A.B. Allen, of Allegan, and the Kev. J. N. 
Tomes, of Mattawan, presented papers on ‘‘ The Relation 
of the Church to the Temperance Work.’’ A discussion 
followéd on the question, ‘* Is Installation Desirable in the 
Pastorate ?”’ the Rev. F. W. Bush, of Alamo, leading, 
taking strong ground against installation as unnecessary 
and impracticable. The majority of the association were 
evidently of tbe same opinion. The question, ‘‘ Do We Need 
a New Formula of Doctrine ?’ was answered by the Rev.O. 
H. Spoor in the affirmative. Three points were discussed: 
1. Why any formula? 2. What should be the characteris- 
tics of a general declaration of faith? 3. Does the present 
formula meet the demand? Some formula was necessary 
to distinguish one denomination from another; to unify 
those of like faith; to drive away discordant elements; to 
give greater definiteness, efficiency and power. <A general 
symbol of faith ought to be reasonable, Biblical, compre- 
hensive, practical and adapted to the times in thought and 
mode of expression. The present formula did not meet 
these demands. The Savoy confession was quoted to the 
surprise and amazement of many who had forgotten or 
never knew that, historically, the Congregationalists of 
to-day are closely linked to Savoy and Westminster. By 
vote of the association, the paper was forwarded to the 
committee appointed by the late National Council to revise 
the denominational symbol. 


The List of Mr. Geo. I. Seney’s Gifts in the past two 
years, including his latest donations to Southern Method- 
ist institutions, is as follows: 


Wesleyan University.... ....--. os ance $260.000 
Long Island Historical Society................. 62,000 
Brooklyn Industrial Home.................... - 20,000 
For Hospital 270,000 
Church at - 15,000 
Emory College, Oxford, 50,000 
Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga.......... 50,000 

GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Calvary Baptist Church, on West Twenty-third Street, is 
to be sold. 

—The Rev. Samuel Concord will continue to preach at 
Chickering Hall Sunday afternoons. 

—The Memorial Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., was 
organized April 20:h, with twenty-four members. 

—The Rev. Charles Noble, of Hyattsville, Md., bas accepted 
a call to the First Congregational Church of Woodbridge, 
N. 

—The corner-stone of a new Methodist chapel in Seventy- 
first Street, near Niath Avenue, was laid April 26th. The 
cost of the edifice will be about $20,000. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman has been engaged to supply 
the pulpit of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, until July next, although the Rev. T. L. Cuyler is 
not expected to return before the Fall. 

—Bishop Coxe says: “I have heard of churches decorated 
with cut flowers at Easter at an expense of nearly $100, the 
offertory alms in the same church rarely reaching the sum 
of $15, and less than $50 being the sum total of its contribu- 
tions to missions.” 

—The Rev. George H. Pays »n has been unanimously called 
and was ordained and instalied pastor of the Roslyn Presby- 
terian Church, April 21st. His father, the Rev. E. H. Payson, 
preached the sermon; the Rev. George 8. Payson gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rey. T. 8. Bradnor the charge 
to the people. 

—A meeting was recently held at the residence of the Rev. 
Mr. Kimball, 422 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, for the purpose 
of organizing a new cbhuren enterprise. It is proposed to 
build a cnurch edifice with dining ball and kitchen, domito- 
ries and rooms for industrial pursuits, and an audience 
room. The church is to be calied the Church of Humanity. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. A. J. Canfield, of Chelsea, Mass., has accepted a 
call to the Universalist Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

—The Rev. C. P. Grosvenor has resigned the pastorate of 
the Congregational church at Ashford, Conn., and is succeed- 
ed by the Rev. O. S. Morris, of Cummington, Mass. 


a unanimous call to the Church of the Divine Paternity in 
this city, and the debt of the church has been provided for by 
subscription. 

—A conference of Episcopal ministers was held in Spring- 
field, Mass., April 27th, to discuss the methods of the New 
Church Temperance Society. Bishop Huntington and Mr. 
’ Brooks were among the speakers. 

—The First Presbyterian Church, of Greenwich, Conn.,was 


formally organized April 26th, Services were held at four 


—The Rev. Charles H. Eaton, of Palmer, Mass., has received 


and seven P.M.,and at the latter service the Rev. Mr. Reed 
of Yonkers, N. Y., preached a very suggestive sermon. 
Among the clergymen present were the Rev. Dr. Baird, of 
Rye, and the Rev. Mr. Vail, of Stamford. 

THE WEST. 

—The Rev. F.8. Wilton has resigned the pastorate of 'the 
Baptist church at Spring Valley, Minn. 

—The Rev. W, W. Faris, of Ciinton, Ill., has accepted a call 
to the Presbyterian church of Carlinville, Ill. — 

—The Rev. T. C. Easton, of Belvidere, Ill., has accepted a 
call to tne First Reformed Church, New Brunswick, N. J. 

—The Rev. Dougiass P. Putnam, of Monroe, Mich., has 
accepted acail to the Pres >yterian church at Springfield, 
Mo. 
—The S:. Louis Congregational churches bave contributed 
over $7,000 since April Ist toward establishing Hyde Park and 
High Street churches. 

—The Rev. F. J. Brobat, of Roberts, Il)., has accepted a 
call to the New England Church, Aurora, Jl. Mr. Brobst 
will enter upon his work in May. ) 

—The floods in Dakota have seriously affected church 
work there. The Congregational church at Vermilion has 
lost its edifice, with all its contents. 

—The Northwestern Branch of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. of the Metbodist church, colored, held 
an unusually profitable annual meeting. 

—Bishop Paddock, who so recently left for Washington 
Territory, has met with a terrible affliction in the sudden 
death of his wife, a most active, earnest and noble Christian 
woman. 

—By request of the Committee on Sabbath Observance, 
Dr. Arthur Little, of the New England Cburch, Chicago. 
preached,’ April 17th, on the nature and obligation of Sabbath 
observance. 

—The Rev. J. C. Stoughton has been delivering a series of 
Sunday evening temperance lectures in Aurora, Il!., which 
bave drawn large audiences and excited new interest in the 
temperance cause. 

—The examinations in the Chicago The»logical Semivary 
(Congregational) began Thursday, April 21st, and closed 
Tuesday, April 26th. The exercises of the graduating 
class, which isa’very brilliant one, were held Wednesday 
evening, April 27th. Three of the young men will enter the 
foreign field. 

—The attendance upon the Sabbhath-school and Sabbath 
service of the Lincoln Park Congregational Church, Chicago, 
has grown 60 far beyond present accommodations that the 
bretbren there have appealed to their sister churches in the 
city to help them bnili. Asthe New England Church re- 
sponds to this appeal with an exceedingly generous contri- 
bution, it is hoped that the money will be immediately se- 
cured. 

—The fifth anniversary of the settlement of Rev. George 
B. Peeke over the Leavitt Street Congregational Church, 
Chicago, was observed in the form of an Easter service. 
Roth the singing and the floral decorations were unusually 
fine. During Mr. Peeke’s ministry the membership has in- 
creas‘d from 299 to 432. The congregations aréNerge, the 
Sabbath-school is flourishing and the society is free from 
debt. The prospects of rapid growth for this church are now 
better than ever. 

—The Rev. Alexander Tucker bas resigned the pastorate 
of the Tabernacle Corgregational church, Chicago, the resig- 
nation to take effect at the close of the second Sabbath in 
May. Mr. Tucker has been suffering from severe il!ness, 
and requires absolu‘e rest for his recovery. His work in this 
church has been very successful. The church reaches the 
masses to a larger extent than any other church in the city. 
Tt has a member:2hin of over 400, and a Sunday-school whese 
average is not far short of 1,000. 

—Good Friday, April 15th, was ohserved in Chicago by an 
unusual suspension of business. The Board of Trade, for 
the first time in its history, adjourned from Thureday to 
Saturday. Special services were held in the Roman Catholic, 
Episcoralian, Reformed Enpi«copalian, Lutheran and Unie 
versalist churches, In all these churehes and in most of the 
other churches Easter was commemorated by superb floral 
decorations and appropriate music and discourses. The day 
was fine, and the churches were thronged. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Detroit, Mich., 
whose house and grounds were sold two years ago under fore- 
closure of mortgage, has, in the year ending March 31st, 1881, 
repurchased the entire pronerty, payiog in full $27.500, has 
pid for other parish purposes $4,155. and made charitable 
offerings of $2.112—a total of $33.767. Forty persons were 
added to the membership of the church. The society bas 
commenced its sixteenth year obeying the apostolic rule, 
Owe no mananythinge Provision is made for the year, each 
month in advance. Two new Congregational churches are 
to be constituted in Detroit atonce. The chapels bave both 
been erected, and provisiona!' arrangements for organization 
are already completed. Forthe present one pastor, the Rev. 
R. W. Wallace, serves both the new enterprises. 


THE SOUTH. 


—On account of age and failing health, Dr. Stuart Robin- 
ron, one of the ablest ministers in the South. bas resigned 
the pastorate of the Second Presbyterian Church in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

—The Rev. J. D. Smith, of Shelby Iron Works, Ala., has 
been called to the Congrerational church of Louisville, Ky., 
ard has entered unon his pastorate. Atthe March meeting 


‘of the Kentucky Association this church, upon application, 


was received to membership. 

—A small council, consisting of the Rev. Messra. J. W. 
Roberts, of Paris, Texas, L. A. Roberts, of Memphis, Tenn., 
and Supt. J. EB. Roy. of Atlanta, Ga., on the 24th ult., at Little 
Rock, Ark., ordained end installed Mr. B. F. Foster over the 
new Congreyational church of that city, the first in the 
State. The church has already bought a lot and is proceeding 
to build. Its membership has come up to seventy-five. It 
is under the care of the American Missionary Association. 


FOREIGN. 

—The Rev. A. H. Smith. Methodist Superintendent of Mis- 
sions tn the Province of Victoria, has resigned and with- 
drawn from the Methodist church on accountof his disbelief 
in the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

—The “ Scotch Sermons,” reviewed in The Christian Union 
some time since, have attracted considerable attention in 
Scotland, and will be brought before the General Assembly 
of the Kirk. But itis not likely that any proceedings for 
heresy will be taken, Heresy-hunting js becoming very up- 
certain: business the world over, 
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A RADICAL REMEDY.' 

Any man who contributes a single new idea to the 
world’s thought, or who even resurrects an old idea and 
makes it live, has achieved a great success. Mr. George 
has achieved this success. His two books deserve a 
very careful study by all students of political economy. 
They are radical, the work of a profound and careful 
thinker. We shall try first to state in one paragraph 
what is bis contribution, and then, in a second, to 
offer a criticism upon it. 

Mr. George’s radical idea is that man owns himself 
and what he produces by his own labor; this and 
nothing more. In the last analysis labor is the founda- 
tion of all ownership. Owning it, he may give or sell 
it to a neighbor, but the original right is the right of a 
producer to his own product. Air, water and land are 
not products of human industry; they are not there- 
fore subject to ownership. They are the property of 
the human race. We recognize this common owner- 
ship in air and all large bodies of water—oceans, lakes, 
navigable rivers; we do not recognize it in land. This 
denial of the common rights of the human race io land 
is the frequent cause of poverty and commercial 
injustice. The remedy is the abolition of all in- 
dividual ownership in land. Nothing less than this 
will ever suffice to elevate the common _ people 
above proximity to the line of starvation. In Ire- 
land, for example, the remedies proposed are only 
specious, not real remedies. Fair rents are not and 
cannot be, for no laborer ought to be required to 
pay for the privilege of cultivating the soil, and no 
landlord should be permitted to charge a royalty for 
allowing a portion of the soil to be cultivated. Free 
sales will help only the tenant of to-day, not him of to- 
morrow; for if the tenant has a recognized right to 
sell his holding to another, the purchaser will pay in 
purchase money to his predecessor what is now paid in 
rent to a landlord. Even Mr. Parnell’s communism 
would do no good, for if Ireland were parceled out 
among the tenantry of to-day, a process of concentra- 
tion would commence to-morrow, and the result would 
simply be a new landlordism, perhaps worse, certainly 
no better than the present. The only remedy for Ire- 
land's present distress,the only protection for the United 
States against a distress as great in the near future, is 
the abolition of ownership in land. Such abolition 
would be just, for all land titles are traceable back to 
robbery, and robbery can give no title. American 
lands were taken by force from the Indians, Irish 
lands from the Celts, English lands from the Angles 
and the Saxons. Every land title is derived his- 
torically from a robber, big or little. Such abolition 
would not impede industry nor impair the motives to 
it; for the motive to industry is security in the pro- 
ducts of industry, not ownership in lands. Many of 
the finest agricultural districts in the world are culti- 
vated by tenants who are not owners. It would not 
prevent improvements. Many ofthe finest buildings 
in New York and London are erected on leased land; 
and they would be as readily erected under the owner- 
ship of the State as under that of Trinity Church. The 
remedy is one not difficult to apply. No sudden and 
revolutionary measure is necessary. It is only neces- 
sary to change our system of taxation, to abolish all 
income tax, all custom dues, all tax on personal prop- 
erty, and levy all taxes on real estate. The result 
would be to make every owner in fact, whatever he 
might be called, a tenant of the State; his tax would 
be his rent. The whole income ofthe State would be 
derived from the land, which is abundantly able to fur- 
nish all that is required. This simple process would 


equalize conditions, prevent the concentration of 


wealth, break up monopolies, put a stop to luxurious 
idleness on the part of the few who now live off the 
labors of others, and stimulate industry because it 
would make compensation exactly and invariably 
equivalent to the value of the industry. 

This theory is eloquently and effectively presented ; 
in remarkably terse and vigorous English; with rare 
practical good sense; with a full appreciation of the 
difficulties against which it has to make way in the 
moral traditions of mankind as well as in the organized 
conservatism of society. It is neither easy to refute 
Mr. George’s premises nor to resist his conclusion. 
He has anticipated many objections, answered before- 
hand many criticisms. He sees and sets forth a funda- 
mental truth; yet it is only a partial truth, and there- 
fore is an error. 

All experience demonstrates that concentration of 
power in the hands of an oligarchy is full of mortal 
danger to society. Whether it is an ecclesiastical, or 
a military, or a commercial, or a landed power, 


* gaia and Poverty. By Henry George. D. Appleton 
The Irish Land Question. What it Involves. and How 
Alone tt ean be Settled. Same autoor. Same publishers. 


whether it produces a Pope or a Tsar, or a masterful 
corporation, or a landed oligarchy, is of small conse- 
quence. Breaking up monopoly in land would break 
up one of the impediments to progress, but only one. 
The land of the agriculturists of Russia is owned in 
common and rent is paid to the State in taxes; but the 
Russian farmer is no better oft than the English ten- 
ant. Abolition of ownership in land might ameliorate 
landlord despotism in Ireland, but it would do little or 
nothing to ameliorate the despotism of the great coal 
corporations in the mining districts of Pennsylvania, or 
that of a great railroad corporation in California. 
Mr. George's remedy therefore, radical though it 
is, is not radical enough. And yet it is too radi- 
cal. Granted that ownership in land originated 
in robbery, a proposition which cannot be denied, 
nevertheless private rights have become so inextrica- 
bly interwoven with that ownership that to distinguish 
the robber right and the industrial right is by no 
means easy. A has bought a homestead in the wilder- 
ness worth five dollars an acre; he has cleared it, 
planted it, fenced it, attracted neighbors to it, gradu- 
ally converted it first into a farm, finally into a village. 
How much of its value is land and how much labor? 
Who can tell? B has labored all his life as a mechanic. 
At forty he has invested his earnings in a house and 
lot; society has guaranteed him its peaceable and un- 
hindered possession; on the faith of this guarantee he 
has put his earnings intoit. By what right can society 
now turn round, violate its guarantee, and confiscate 
the fruit of his earnings, because three centuries ago 
the land was taken by force from the Indians? 

No! Mr. George may be right; we are inclined to 
think that in his fundamental principle he is right; 
that land is God’s gift to man; and that in a future 
state of society land will belong to the commuuity, only 
the right to cultivate it to the individual. But the ac- 
complishment of so radical a change in the organiza- 
tion of society and industry cannot be brought about 
by any stroke of the legislative pen without at once the 
grossest injustice and the greatest disorder; and when 
it is brought about, it will still be necessary for society 
to study how to protect itself from other despotisms 
more subtle and quite as dangerous as those of the 
most despotic landed aristocracy. 


RECENT RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION.' 

This group of volumes is suggestive. They are 
neither more nor less thansermons. They come from 
five different publishers and from both sides of the 
Atlantic. They are confined to no one range; some 
are practical, some doctrinal, some meditative, some 
ecclesiastical, some expository. All are worthy of 
the company in which they come; which is to say that 
all are well worth printing and reading. The organ- 
ized church and the pulpit as an institution have 
been much condoled with of late as unable to keep pace 
with this alert age—as spent forces, venerable, and to 
be handled tenderly in memory of their great past, but 
no longer mighty in the earth or meeting any great 
want. This group—only one of many which might be 
called to witness in each of the recent years—shows 
that this condolence is not relevant to facts. Sermons 
are wanted still: if there were no public demand for 
them, publishers would not be putting .money into 
printing and binding them. The pulpit mav not be 
the same power in kind that it was in the days of 
our grandfathers, but it is still a power. 

In Sermons to Students, ‘*‘ Religion and Law” and 
the ‘‘ Art of Healing”’’ deal very judiciously and prof- 
itably with their respective departments of profes- 
sional life, giving wise counsels, well pointed. ‘ Re- 
ligion and Art” is successful in a difficult field not 
often veutured upon, yet too often entered in a spirit 
either of fanaticism or of sentimentalism. This ser- 
mon deals with the theme philosophically and with an 
appropriate eloquence. ‘‘ Religious and Irreligious 
Theology” is admirable for vigor, boldness and dis- 
crimination. It is a refreshing plea for a theology 
that is godly not as being inhuman and defiant of 
man’s moral nature, but because it is developed in the 
presence and with the spirit of Christ who is himself 
the Truth. 

Sermons of the City. If any plain-spoken, hard- 


1 Sermons to Students and Thoughtful Persons. By Liew- 
elyn D. Bevan, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Sermons of the City. By Henry C. Potter,D.D: New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Briar Hill Lectures: Certain Aspects of the Church. By 
Jotn Cotton Smith, D.D. New York: T. Whittaker. 

The Life in Common, and Twenty other Sermons. By Kd- 
ward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

The Kingdom of God,and Twenty other Sermons. By Ed- 
ward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Adam, Noah, and Abraham: Expository Readings in the 
Book of Genesis. By Joseph Parker, D.D. New York: Mac- 
miilan & Co. 

lsaac, Jacob, and Joseph. By Marcus Dods, D.D. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 

The Bohlen Lectures, 1880: The Evidential Vaiue of the Acts 
of the Apesties. By the Very Kev. J.8, Howson, D.D. New 
York: &. P. Dutton & Co, 


headed brother has been comforting himself in the 
esteem of his own piety by thinking pityingly of his 
Christian brethren and sisters in what he deems the 
‘* faithful churches”’ of our New York, hoping to find 
them at last in heaven through God’s wonderful 
grace, but doubting whether they are of much Chris- 
tian use in this world, with their elegant daintiness 
and their decorated churchliness, his eyes will be widely 
opened to his mistake within five minutes after he 
shall have opened this book. Let him—or any one, 
we may add—strike in anywhere and read five pages, 
and he will find himself turning to the beginning that 
he nay lose nothing. Here are twenty-two recent ser- 
mons by the rector of Grace Church; and we know 
not where to look for twenty-two as good in the lim- 
ited department which they fill. They deal with the 
most pressing, sometimes the most frightful, of the 
problems of our city life. They evade nothing, they 
gloss over nothing, they show no fear of anything ex- 
cept of failing to follow Christ, they have noble Chris- 
tian force. Their intellectual muscle and rhetorical form 
are adequate to their moral purpose ; though evidently 
they were prepared and preached not for the sake of 
being called scholarly or profound or graceful. So 
practical and purposeful are they that we hesitate to 
say of them —what is the truth—that they are admirable 
in structure and style. Reading them, we thank the 
Head of the church for preparing and ordaiuing such 
a messenger of the Gospel and placing him at 
such a post for commanding utterance. We ear- 
nestly commend the book to all makers of ser- 
mons, and then to the multitude of hearers. 

Briar Hill Lectures. These have the familiar marks 
of the author—a philosophical tendency to trace the 
great lines of contemporaneous ecclesiastical thought 
back to their origin and forward to probable re- 
sults; a sweet Christian spirit pleading for peace in 
the household of Christ; a distaste for ritualism; a 
sincere belief that prelacy, evangelically and liberally 
administered, will be found the final bond of Christian 
union. The range of thought is limited by the circum- 
stances in which the lectures were delivered; but we 
are not surprised that they were received with interest 
in the writer’s own denomination. 

The Life in Common; The Kingdom of God, and 
other Sermons. We cannot forbear finding a corres- 
pondence between the mechanical building up of these 
two volumes and the construction of their mental ma- 
terial. Some sermous are repeated, appearing in both 
books; there is a liberal sprinkling of advertisements 
of the course through which the discourses are pro- 
ceeding; there is ‘‘an outward and visitle sign of an 
inward and spiritual” melange. The preaching is, as 
might be expected in a course of sermons by this 
writer, a wonderful mosaic in themes and in treatment. 
We find in it the artistic simplicity and the elaborate 
carelessness which have at last become so natural as 
to be as simple and careless as they seem. We do 
not miss the familiar provincialism of ‘ liberalism.” 
Neither do we miss entertainment, instruction and 
moral quickening, Historical facts, social points, ~ 
gentle -flashes of humor, touches of human nature, 
abound. Eloquence seems always not far off: It will 
perhaps be deemed a merit by some that the sermons 
are secular—in the best sense—rather than spiritual. 

Adam, Noah and Abraham ; Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. 
Two volumes in the ‘‘ Household Library of Exposi- 
tion.”” Ifthe others be like these, the series is valua- 
ble. The two are finely contrasted. Dr. Joseph Par- 
ker shows all his familiar brilliancy, pungency, spirit- 
ual suggestiveness and originality, in language often 
beautiful and eloquent, though not always select. Dr. 
Dods reveals himself as a broad and careful thinker, 
cultivating his whole field, and coming thence with 
rich harvest. These themes have grown difficult 
through much handling; but these writers give us a 
profitable addition of practical exposition. 

The Bohlen Lectures, 1880. This is another of the 
series of annual evidences to the value of this leeture- 
ship. This volume, making new application of Paley’s 
method in ‘‘ Hore Pauline,” sets forth undesigned co- 
incidences in the book of the Acts with the Gospels. 
Its aim is evidential. This limits its range. It pre- 
sents many points of interest, is popular in its method, 
and often instructive. Tosome minds some of its ‘‘ co- 
incidences ’”’ may seem slight; but its presentation of 
the general scope of the book of the Acts and of the 
points of contact between that book and others of the 
New Testament has much value. 


The Life of Governor Andrew. By Peleg W. Chandler. 
(Roberts Brothers.) The biography of the War Governor 
of Massachusetts is yet to be written. But a memorial 
volume has been prepared by Peleg W. Chandler which 
will be read with interest. The book consists of three 
parts: first,a ‘‘Memoir of Governor Andrew,” written — 
by the request of the Massachusetts Historical Society and 
printed in their Proceedings for April, 1880; second, a chap- 


‘ter of personal reminiscences: and third, two literary ad- 


dresses of the Governor and his famous valedictory ad- 
dress to the General Court of the State. The memoir does 
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not claim to be anything more than an outline of the life | 


of John A, Andrew; but it bas evidently been written with 
care, and the accuracy of its statements is guaranteed both 
by its authorship and by the fact that it has a place in the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
reminiscences are delightful, and will be expecially valued 
by those who knew the Governor. They vividly portray 
the chief traits of his character. Take the following illus- 
tration of his well-known faith in prayer: 

‘One time, late in the night, as we were returning in a Car- 
riage from a country caucus, where we had mude speeches, a 
discussion arose on ihe subject of prayer. He spoke emppat- 
ically of the childlike simplicity of the early Christians in 
asking and expecting certain specific results from supplica- 
tion toGod. He alluded to the great comfort it was to bim 
to lay out the whole case in full belief that it would bein some 
way effective. ‘I want,’ he said, ‘to tell the story in my own 
way, although I know it is impossible for me to give any in- 
formation to the Almighty.’’’ 

The farewell address to the Legislature of Massachusetts 
ig historic. It excited intense interest at the time and 
much discussion, not only in New England, but throughout 
the country. Events bave already vindicated the wisdom 
of some of the positions which he then took, and which 
were severely criticised by not a few of his friends. Gov- 
ernor Andrew was not a great scholar, but he was a true 
man; magnetic and yet wise; genial and also brave. He 
_ had the courage of his convictions, as was evinced by the 
position he took upon the subject of temperance, as well as 
by the boldness and energy of his official action through 
the five years of our terrible civil war. His foresight was 
extraordinary. He was not a politician, but he was a 
statesman; and had the National Government followed 
the counsel he gave, the war had ended years before it did. 
John A. Andrew was created to be the War Governor of 
Massachusetts, and for what he achieved during those tive 
years of his official life his name will be as immortal as 
that of his country. ? 

Frauds Exposed; or, How the People are Deceived and 
Robbed and Youth Corrupted. Being a full exposure 
of various schemes operated through the mails, and un- 
earthed by the author in a seven years’ service as a special 
agent of the Post Office Department, and Secretary and 
Chief Agent of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
By Anthony Comstock. (J. Howard Brown.) This is a 
useful book. The only. difficulty about it is that the fools 
who are so easily defrauded by the various schemes which 
he here exposes are not likely to be induced to read it. 
The country press will do their readers a good service if 


they will give them at least a note of warning by calling 


their attention to some of the nefarious methods here set 
forth, a work in which we hope to aid them hereafter in a 
fuller account of this book and the works of darkness of 
which it makes revelation. These include the varicus bo- 
gus Wall Street concerns who advertise through the coun- 
try papers Wall Street gambling ventures; bogus mining 
com panies; lotteries, real and fictitious—and it is not easy 
to say which of the two are the worst; bogus jewelry 
venders; clairvoyants; medical quacks of various descrip- 
tions; counterfeit money sellers, if that name may be 
given to men who promise to send to the would-be pur- 
chaser packages of counterfeit money and never do so; 
and sellers of obscene literature. In his campaign against 
these rascals, Mr. Comstock has had the same fate that 
attends all assailants of unclean vermin—he has been be- 


fouled, sometimes by papers that ought to know better. 


But the public owes him a service greater than it can ever 
appreciate or repay; and his reward must be in the con- 
sciousness of the good he has accomplished and the not 
often expressed but deeply felt approval of the few who 
are really familiar with what be has done. We have 
known something of him and his work from its very 
inception, long before the Society for the Suppression of 


Vice was formed, or the recent law for the puritication of’ 


the mails was passed, and we give him God-speed in his 
thankless but useful :abors. He is a living exemplification 
of how much one earnest and consecrated man can accom- 
plish with all odds against him. A successful detective 
campaign against the cunningest of confidence men can- 
not be carried on by the methods by which a New England 
deacon would carry on a Sunday-school. Mr. Comstock’s 
campaign is to be judged by its results, and one of the very 
best evidences of its effectiveness and moral value is the 
amount of abuse it has drawn down upon him. We only 
regret that he has entered on any defense against it in the 
latter portion of his volume. His work is its own best de- 
fense. 


The Heart and its Function; a Health Primer. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) In the first three chapters of this book 
the author explains, ‘‘Why We have a Heart,” ‘‘ The 
Structure of the Human Heart,” ** The Function of the 
Heart, and how it is Performed.” The reader must needs 
pay strict attention, so concisely are the questions treated, 
no verbiage being present. We are glad to see the author 
admit bis inability to explain every feature of the beart’s 
action; science has something yet to learn in that direc- 
tion. Chapter four treats mainly of the effects of the emo- 
tions and excitement on the heart and circulation; often 
even causing death where the heart, or arteries, or both, 
are enfeebled by disease or age. The many cases of sud- 
dén drowning, which occur every summer, and which are 
attributed to cramps, are here considered as caused by 
the effect of cold on the surface, which by reflex action 
paralyzes the heart. We agree with the author on this 
point, when the fatal event occurs soon after entering the 
water ; otherwise we incline to the cramp theory. Many 
interesting instances of the effect of sudden emotion and 
excitement on the heart are narrated. We think there are 
well authenticated cases on record where excessive emo- 
tion bas proved fatal to those whose hearts were perfectly 
healthy ; though the author says to the contrary. In 


- 


chapter five, where the practical question of the preven- 
tion of heart disease is.considered quite fully, the gym- 
nasium, athletic sports, and all amusements which invite 
or necessitate excessive muscular action, are justly dealt 
with. We miss the mention of rope-jumping, whichsbould 
be classed with the above as a fruitful cause of heart 
troubles. Of course rheumatism, gout, and chronic alcohol- 
ism are considered as the diseases which so often leave 
heart disease as a sequel. Altogether, this primer is well 
written, suggestive, entertaining, and well deserves a 
place among the series of health primers issuing from this 
house. 

Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke. By Archibald 
Forbes. (Jas. R. Osgood & Co.) This book discloses the 
secret of Mr. Forbes’s success as a war correspondent for 
the English press. He has the faculty of seizing upon 
just the points that will interest the reader, whatever the 
subject matter may be, and of presenting them in clear- 
cut, crisp, and almost visible forms; and then dashing on 
to the next subject at a rapid rate, giving all there is of 
value in that. In the several pleasing and graphic sketches 
of this book, whether relating to experiences in England, 
Scotland, Germany or France, one feels conscious of being 
caught up into the saddle with the writer, and whirled 
through Afghanistan or India. His sentences come sharp 
and quick, and are effectively grouped, as if thrown from 
a mitrailleuse. He is evidently a man of action rather 
than of words, and uses the latter merely as a means of 
describing action, and when this use has been made of 
them they are of no further interest tohim. He empha- 
sizes action rather than utterance, save when dialogue is 


love adventure which he depicts, the whole matter is 
photographed, as if by a cool-headed spectator; but the 
picture is admirably done. There is nothing particularly 
new or startling about these sketches, but they are 
handled with askill that almost amounts to if it be not 
actually genius. 

Modern Scottish Pulpit. First Series. (Robert Carter & 
Bros., N.Y.) This volume contains twenty-six sermons by 
as many different clergymen from the various cities and 
towns of Scotland. The topics cover a wide range of 
thought, and are more practical than theological, They 
were evidently designed to belp the hearers, and not in- 
volve them in endless discussion—and their collection in a 
single volume presents a strong testimony to the power of 
the Scottish pulpit. The structural character of the 
preaching is specially prominent. Only tive sermons do 
not contain firstly, secondly, etc. They show that the 
Scotch preacher responds to the providential call in humau 
experiences, the Tay Bridge disaster and similar events 
suggesting several of these utterances. These are not 
great sermons, but are spiritual in character, Christly in 
flavor, and warm with the individual preacher’s life. The 
plan thus to present the living preachers of the day toa 
wider audience should meet with abundant favor. 


The American Art Review. Vol. IL, Nos. 1-6. (Estes & 
Lauriat.) This review keeps up the excellent promise of its 
earlier numbers. The variety of art illustrations which it af- 
fords is perhaps its most striking characteristic. It isin this 
respect an admirable instrument for the study of art by 
those who are not and do not expect to become profession- 
al artists, but who desire to «now something respecting 
different schools of art and different methods of producing 
artistic effects. Such an article, for example, as that on 
William M. Chase, with the accompanying illustrations, 
will give the average reader a better conception of one 
phase of modern art than he could possibly obtain by any 
method except a personal visit, with an instructor, to the 
art studios or the best of the modern art collections. 

The Caliph Haroun Alraschid and Saracen Civilization, 
By E. H. Palmer. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The latest of 
the ‘‘ New Plutarch Series.’’ Wedo not ordinarily look 
for entertaining history from the author of a ‘* Granimar 
of the Arabic Language” and a “ Dictionary of the Per- 
sian Language;’’ but Mr. Palmer bas put his scholarship 
to good use in this popular account of the heroof the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainment; and has made a bistory as 
entertaining as it is historically fresh and novel. The 
whole series is a capital one for boys; and of them all 
there is perhaps no one better to switch a boy cff from 
mere story reading to bistorical reading than this one. 

Immortality and our Employments Hereafter. By J. M. 
Peebles, M. D. (Colby & Rich, Boston.) This book contains 
much of interest to the modern spiritualist, but nothing 
that is convincing to one earnestly questioning concerning 
the spiritual life bere and hereafter. Its vagaries are often 
repulsive to the spiritually minded man. To speak of the 
clothing and locomotion n the world of spirits, the red 
man’s testimony, and other communications from beyond 
this world is absurd. The volume has a value to the stu- 
dent in showing what some people can believe. 

The True Faith of our Forefathers. By a Professor of 
Theology, in Woodstock College, Maryland. (American 
News Co., N. Y.) The various doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic church are here vigorously presented. The book 
is a reply to an examination of Archbishop Gibbon’'s 
‘Faith of Our Fathers,” by the Rev. E. J. Stearns, D. D., 
and is a good modern statement of the Romish faith. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—There is a fine portrait of Beaconsfield by Millais, dune 
in two sittings. 

—Henri Greville’s new story, ‘‘ Xenie’s Inheritance,” 
isone of the sweetest and best. 

—The Anti-Clerical party in France have issued ‘‘ La 
Bible Amusante,” with comic illustrations. 
. —Henri Martin, the eminent French historian, has gone 
to Algiers to prosecute antiquarian studies there. 


—Prof. J. Dorman Steele, the text-book author, has gone 


essential, and then it is always terse. Even in a comical 


to Europe, and it is said intends to make a study of the 
situation in Ireland. 

—Trubner's ** Record” of London, Nos. 159,160, contains a 
portrait and sketch of F. Muller, the noted book collector 
and dealer of Amsterdam. 

—Capt. Mayne Reid is to edit a new *‘ Boys’ Iilustrated 
News,’’ in London, to be published by the proprietors of 
the London Illustrated News,” 

—Victor Hugo’s new poem, ‘* The Four Winds of the 
Spirit,’ will appear next month in its four divisions—sa- 
tirical, dramatic, lyrical and epic. 

—G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., announce a 
new edition of Webster Unabridged, extending to nearly 
2,000 pages and containing more than 118,000 words. 

—It is seldom that two such deaths in the literary world 
are noted so near each other as those of Mr. James T. 
Fields, of Boston, and Dr. J. G. Palfrey, of Cambridge. 

—The circulation of ‘ Lloyd’s Newspaper,” London, is 
600,000, believed to be the largest of any newspaper in the 
world, requiring for each issue nearly fifty miles of paper. 

—The first edition of Jefferson Davis’s history of the 
Southern Confederacy will be 25,000 copies; all of which 
have been subscribed for. The sale is expected to reach 
150,000 copies. 

—Judge Tourgee says it took him fifteen . years to write 
‘*A Fool’s Errand’! That is to say, it took him fifteen 
years to feel it and think itout. And that is the reason of 
its remarkable character. 

—Mr. F. F. Farrington, the master mechanic of the East 
River bridge, publishes a pamphlet of sixty-two pages, 
giving a concise description of the bridge, with full details 
of construction, and illustrated. 

—A life of the late Sir Charles Reed, M.P., the distin- 
guished English Congregationalist, is already in press, and 
will not lack, when published, readers in this country, 
which Mr. Reed visited a few years ago. 

—Mr. Robert Lenox Kennedy, of this city, has lately 
come into possession of a series of twenty-one original 
documents contemporary with the Farewell Address of 
Washington. They form a unijue and invaluable collec- 
tion. 

—Col. Gordon is about to publish a volume of letters on 
the condition of Egyptian equatorial Africa, which may 
be expected to throw considerable light on questions of the 
slave trade and the missionary and commercial advances 
of the time. - 

—Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, have nearly ready anoth- 
er of Emile Gaboriau’s tascinatiag tales of mystery, en- 
titled ‘** The Count’s Secret.” Those who have read the 
same authors ‘‘ Monsieur Lecoq” will receive the new 
work with eagerness. 

—Blanqui, editor of that French Communistic sheet, 


“Ni Dieu, ni Maitre,” saw fit to print in it an article ap- 


plauding the murder of the Tsar, and has been sentenced 


to an imprisonment of six months and a fine of 2,000 


francs. Serves him right. 


—Sir Bartle Frere, recalled from South Africa, is at . 


work upona volume which he will call ‘‘ My South African 
Stewardship.”’ He will probably give a view of some sides 
of vexed questions not yet presented to the public, and 
certainly deserves a fair hearing. 

—The widow of the late Theodore Parker has just died 
in Boston, leaving a large share of her husband’s journals, 
diaries, letters, manuscripts, and other literary material 
to Mr. F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, out of which it is thought 
that some future biographic work must issue. 

—Nothing can be more interesting to the student of re- 
ligious history than such a work as Dr. W. 3. Simpson has 
written and Mr. Elliott Stock, of London, has published, 
on the history of old St. Pauls Cathedral in London, 
which plainly goes back to the time of Ethelbert. 

_—So conservative an Episcopal divine as the Rev. Dr. 
Henry C. Potter. of this city, expresses himseif as warmly 
in favorofa revision of the English Bible. It is to be 
wished that the church he represents could have shown 
more favor toward tbe revision whose result we are al 
now so anxiously awaiting. 

—Mr. Wysey, the London liberal preacher, who now 
ministers to a congregation in a ball, has devised a liturgy 
of bis own in which this petition occurs: *‘ That it may 
please Thee to help al literary persons and editors of the 
public press, that they may use all their powers in the 
cause of truth and righteousness, and rise above the praise 
or blame of men.’’ A good prayer, which we hope may 
have a constant answer. 


—Our readers will recall the somewhat startling state- 


ment made several months ago that “It has long been 
matter of private information that Professor Edwards A. 
Park, of Andover, had in his possession an unpublished 
manuscript of Edwards of considerable extent, perhaps 
two-thirds as long as his ‘Treatise on the Will.’ It is 
said that it contains a departure from his published views 


‘on the Trinity, and a modification of the view of original 


sin. One account of it says that the manuscript leans 
toward Sabellianism, and that it even approaches Pelagian- 
ism.’’ This report is now definitely, and we should sup- 
pose forever, set at rest by Dr. Park's disclaimer in the 
last ‘* Bibliotheca Sacra.” He says emphatically: ‘‘I 
have never seen that ‘unpublished manuscript.’ Until the 
month of June, 1880, I had never heardof it. I havenever 
seen the slightest proof thatany such manuscript was ever 
written by Edwards. The manuscript could not have con- 
tained ‘a modifieation of the [his] view of original sin; for 
his ‘ Treatise’ on that subject was his latest work and ‘was 
in the press when he died.’ The great majority of Ed- 
wards’s manuscripts bave been carefully examined by four, 
and only four, men now living, and neither of the four has 
ever seen the reported manuscript, or ever seen any reason 
to believe that there is, or ever was, one in which Ed- 
wards ‘leans toward Sabellianism,’ or ‘approaches Pe- 


lagianism,’” This is explicit, and it ougut to be final. 
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Duryea’s Instantaneous Photographs 

The discovery of the process by which 
photographs may be taken instantaneously 
has given a new impetus to this art and en- 
abled thuse who could not before control 
their features for a sufficient length of time 
to secure a good picture now by an instant 
sitting to be faithfully reproduced in the 
camera. The new process is especially val- 
upble in the case of little children whose 
natural restlessness prevents their sitting 
for along time. It has been introduced into 
Brooklyn by Mr. S Duryea, No. 253 Fulton 
Screet, and is successfully practiced by bim 
every day at bis large gallery. So perfect 
is tbe process that an objectin rapid motion, 
as for instance a trotting horse, can be ac- 
curately represented, and not more thana 
second of time is necessary in order to se- 
cure a picture of the most uneasy and rest- 
less child. 


Silk Suits. 

The story comes from Georgia that a 
young girl in that State has two silk dresses 
whicb she manufactured entirely with her 
own hands, having cultivated the worms, 
spun and woven the silk and cut and sewed 
tne breadths. This is a commendable ex- 
ample of home industry, but it may be 
questioned whether the silk is of as finea 
quality as that which can be bought at 
Keyes’s, Nos. 349,(351 and 553 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York. Mr. Keyes is selling silk 
suits in all colors at the extremely low price 
of $14.89. He displays alsoa large and at- 
tractive stock of spring dress goods at pop-— 
ular prices. Readers of this notice will do 
well to send to his store for a catalogue. 


Carpetings. 

Very many of our Brooklyn readers will 
be furnishing their houses during the next 
two weeks, and in buying carpets the store 
of Mr. Geo. H. Titus, No. 607 to 611 Fulton 
Street, in that city, offers them a large and 
varied assortment. Those whose means do 
not allow them to purchase anything more 
extravagant than an Ingrain or a Brussels 
can here find their tastes accommodated, 
while for those whose means are more 
ample, Mr. Titus displays a fine stock of 
Axminsters and Moquettes. 


Thompson’s Groceries. 
People who live in South Brooklyn, or on 
the Heights, and wish to deal with a grocer 
on whom they can rely, cannot do better 


_ than to visit Mr. Thompson, on the corner 


of Henry and Ailantic Streets, where he 
has been established for very many years. 
There is a great satisfaction in knowing 
that one’s provisions are carefuily salected 
by the purveyor and are of the first qual- 
ity—an assurance which those who trade 
with Mr. Thompson may always entertain. 


Messrs. Hill, Moynan & Co,, 
At the corner of Broadway and Tenth 
Street, New York, announce that they will 
send free their spring and summer illustrat- 
ed catalogue displaying their stock of goods 
and giving explicit directions as to the pur- 
chase of same by mail. 


German Corn Remover wil! allow nicer fit- 
ting Dovts. Tase Do other. Solid by druggists. 25 cts. 


Heuse Furnishing Goods. 

Mr. Alanson Carter, 530 Fulton Street 
Brooklyn, offers to those who are just set- 
ting up housekeeping or to any who may be 
furnishing their houses a large stock of 
refrigerators, including Mace & Co,’s, 
Jewett’s and Farson’s makes, besides all 
kinds of goods that are essential in equip- 
ping the house. 


Why be tormented with hard or soft corns? 
Germa Corn Kemover cures every tame. § For 
sale by all druggists. 


FACT AND RUMOR, 


—The Basuto war is ended. 

—The strike of the St. Louis car drivers 
is ended. . 

—Kentucky is rejoicing over fine fruit 
prospects. 

—Prof. Swift has caught another comet in 
his celestial drag net. 

—The Cincinnati art museum is to be 
located in Eden Park. 

—The dog show was one of the metropoli- 
tan attractions last week. 

—The new lvan collection at the Metro- 
politan Museum is now open. 

—25.000 alligators were sacrificed to the 
boot and shoe trade last year. 

—Mrs. Avraham Lincoln, is in I[inois, 
but will shortly return to France. 

—Emile de Girardin, the eminent French 
journalist, died in Paris, April 27th. 

—The Prince of Wales is represented at 
the Ber.in Zoological Society Exhivition by 
two elephants. 

—The summer exodus has already com- 
menced, the ontgoing steamers sailing with 
full cabin lists. 

—Gen. Grant’s reception in Mexico is not 
very enthusiastic so far as tue people are 
concerned. 

—Tne Italian Chamber of Deputies has 
voted to support the present ministry bya 
large majority. 

—Four Kentucky schoolboys were killed 
by lightning last week while playing base- 
ball during the recess. 

—Mr. Faucett, the English Postmaster- 
General, will unveil the statue of Sir Row- 
jand Hill, next mouth. 

—Now that gold and silver Shave been 
found in Alaska the population is likely to 
increase pretty rapidly. 

—In the case of Mrs. Howe, vead of the 
fraudulent Ladies’ Deposit Company. of Bos- 
ton, the jury brought in a verdictf guilty. 

—Richnard H. Bowne, one of the tirm of 
Wetmore & Bowne, and one of the best 
lawyers in the city, died at his residence last 
Sunday. 

—$5U,000 has been subscribed toward the 
building of a ball for the New York Horti- 
cultural Society. $150,000 additional 
be needed. 

—The death is announced from London of 
Eiward Miall, a man who rendered dis- 
tinguished services to the disestablishment 
movement in England. 

—The Conservative leadershipin England 
lies between Lord Cairns, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, aod the 
Duke of Richmond. 

—It is said that 60,000 Swedes and Nor- 
wegians will emigrate to this country 
during the coming season. This looks as if 
another Norse invasion has set in. 

—Cincinnati enjoyed the quietest Sunday 
for years last Suuday, all the theaters being 
closed. The Mayor is doing a noble work in 
securing the quiet of ibe hulyday. 

—Tbe sons of the Prince of Wales are 
already coming into possession of their 
father’s gheritage of woe. They have be- 
gun to receive inunicipal addresses. 

—Prince Gortscbakoff has received por- 
traits of the iate and present Emperor of 
Russia, se§ in diamonds, in recognition of 
his services to the Imperial Government. 

--A new building for the Indian girls is 
soon to be erected at Hampton, Va. There 
are sixteen new Indian students inthe Gov- 
ernment school there, three of them being 
Apacbes. 

—Easter eggs were distributed in Moscow, 
on Easter Smorniug, inclusing revolutionary 
proclamations urging the peasantry to rise, 
seize lands and refuse to pay taxes or serve 
in the army. 

—A ferry-boat capsized near Elgin, Lil., 
April 28th, carrying school children and 
operatives in thefactories. Thirty menand 
children were thrownin mid-stream, and 
fourteen are still missing. 

—The Metropolitan Museum, which has 
lately been receiving a good dexl of ignorant 
criticism and unwise abuse, has also had the 
good luck to receive $50,000 to be used as 
the nucleus of an endowment for the support 
of technical art education. 


| 


—The ‘anti-Jewish feeling in Germany 
culminated last week in several riots. At 
Elizabethgrad a synagogue was destroyed 
by the mob. It is about time for the Ger- 
man Government to move in this matter. 

—The Duke of Sutherland is visiting this 
country for the purpose of examining the 
working of the American raiiroad system. 
He is one of the largest land ‘tolders in 
Great Britain, owning 1,100,000 acres in 
Scotland alone. 

—The Empress of Russia is already suffer- 
ing from that terrible nervous disease to 
whicb her mother-in-law and the Queen of 
Italy have been the most recent victims. 
Living literally in the shadow of death is 
more than mortal man or woman can bear. 

—Mrs. Arnold, the wife of the author of 
“The Light of Asia,’’ and grand niece of 
Dr. Channing, is mentioned as an architect 
of distinction. She is superintending the 
making in London of the memorial window 
to be placed by the Channing family in the 
Channing Memorial Church at Newport. 

—Hughenden Manor and tbe other prop- 
erty of the late Lord Beaconfield goes to his 
nephew Conigsby Ralph Disraeli. The let- 
ters, papers and manuscripts are left in the 
custody of Lord Rowton, with special direc- 
tion that no part of the correspondence with 
the Queen 1s to be made public without her 


consent. 
—John W. Minturn, of the firm of Grin- 


nell, Minturn & Co., well-known shipping 
and commission merchants in tbis city, shot 
himself at his office last Saturday. Mr. 
Minturn was a most estimable man and was 
undoubtedly insane at the time be commit- 
ted this act. His death will be greatly 
lameated by a large circle of acquaintances. 

—Mr. Emerson is said, by the Boston cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘Providence Press,’ to 
have not exactly approved Walt Whitman’s 
action in printing in asecond work the Con- 
cord sage’s praise of ** Leaves of Grass.” 
The correspondent adds: ‘‘ When Whitman 
was told of this disrelish he made this noble 
remark: ‘I used it because I thought it 
was the chart of an Emperor.’ ”’ 

—Mrs. Hughes, the venerable mother of 
Thomas Hughes, has beens» pleased with 
all she has heard of her son’s Tennessee col- 
ony that she has determined to come and 
visit it. She will arrive in this country in 
May, and be conveyed from Philadelphia to 
Rugby with her furniture, pictures and 
books in a special train running in easy 
stages. Mrs. Hughes is over eighty-three 
years old. 

—Said Miss Posigush to Syntax, the col- 
lege tutor, ‘‘So you teach at Harvard! 
That must be so delightful, I’m sure. But 
then I should be frightentd to death to meet 
any of the students, with half a dozen for- 
eign languages at their tongues’ end. I 
suppose they never speak English at all.’’ 
‘** Very seidom speak it,’’ said Syntax, in a 
dreamy way. ‘There! I knew they 
didn’t,’’ continued Miss Posigush. ‘‘ What 
language do they speak most, Mr. Syntax, 
Greek or Latin, or—” ‘* Slang,’’ replied the 
tutor, with laconic simplicity. 

—Of the Prince Imperial in his childhood, 
Merimee says that one day at Biarritz they 
made the little fellow take his first sea bath, 
and un wisely threw him in the water bead 
first. so that he was much frightened. 
‘* They reproached him, and asked why he, 
who did not wince before a loaded cannon, 
was afraid of thesea.’”’ He replied calmly: 
‘** Because I command the cannon, and I do 
not command the sea.’”’ Merimee adds: 
“This appeared very philosophical to me 
for a Prince who was not yet six years old.”’ 
&—When Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Burnand, 
the editor of ‘* Punch,’ meet there is apt to 
be, ** The Cuckoo ”’ says, not a little exacer- 
bation of feeling. The other evening ata 
dinner-table, notwithstanding their having 
been placed as far as possible apart, on Mr, 
Gilbert making some remark which created 
a laugh, Mr. Burnand looked up and said, 
‘*What was that, Gilbert? One of those 
good things, I suppose, which you send to 
‘Punch,’ but which never appear.” To 
which Gilbert made the telling retort, 
** Well, I don’t know who sends the ‘ good 
things,’ but there is one thing certain—they 
don’t apvear.” 

- The Union League Club,of this city, gave 
a reception to the ladies last week; some 
twelve hundred guests were present. It is 
doubtful whether even New York society 
bas ever seen a larger number and variety 
of magnificent dre«ses under the same roof. 
The building looked its best, for its some- 
what excessive magnificence harmonized 
with the display of attire. The supper was 
a notable success on such occasions; it is or- 
dinarily a battle-tield in which the spoils be- 
long only to the strongest and the rudest. In 


| this reception the supper lasted all the even- 


ing, and in addition to the great table set in 
the dining hall, small tables were set about 
in small'rooms, and the attendance was so 
ample that any one who chose could sit 
down to a quiet and measurably leisure 
meal. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
it the Editorial Rooma of thia paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in thia respect. <Ae- 
com nying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in au cazes. 

I. K. Funk & Co., 10 Dey St., N. Y. 
(Standard Series.) 


**Sartar Resartus.’’ By Carlyle. 
‘The Nutritive Cure.’’ By Robert Walter, 


M.D. 

Diary of a Minister’s Wife.’’ By A. M. 
Brown. 

**Lothair.”” By Disraeli. 


NORMAL TEACHER PUBLISHING HovsE, Dan- 
ville, Ind. 


“Outline of Elocution.” By G. W. Dale. 
AMERICAN TRACT Society, New York. 
** Majorie’s Good Year.’’ By Miriam Alden. 


HovuGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New 
York. 


“Giorgio, and Other Poems.”’ 
Steane. 

*Pepacton.”’ By John Burroughs. 
tion of delightful sketches. 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & Co., Chicago. 


“Studies upon the Words from the Cross.” 
By J.D. Wilson. 


THomas H. REAL, 127 Water Street, New York. 
** Journal of the American Agricultural Asso- 
ciation.”’ 
ORANGE Jupp & Co., 751 B’way, N. Y. 
By Calvert 


By Stewart 


A collec- 


**Concerning Lawn Planting.’” 
Vaux aud Samuel Parsons, Jr. 
ROBERTS BRos., Boston. 
“Christ and Modern Thought.”’ By Joseph 
Cook. The Boston Monday Lectures for 1880- 
1881, 
* The School of Life.””. By W. R. Alger. 
W. S. GoTTSBERGER, 11 Murray St., New York. 
‘What Shall we Do with our Walls!’ By 
Clarence Cooke. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., New York. 
** Culture and Cooking.’’ By Catharine Owen. 
Gro. Munro, 17 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 
** Memoirs of Priuce Metternich.’’ By Metter- 
nich. 
** History of England from Accession of James 
II." By Macaulay. 
‘*The Maid of Sker.”” By R. D. Blackmore. 
Black By Wilkie Collins. 
From Exile.’ By James Payn. 
INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York, 
London Illustrated News.” 
** London Graphic.” 
Popular Atlas.” 
maps. 
Dopp, Meap & Co., Broadway, New York. 
‘History of Art.” Student’s edition. By 
Liibke. A new and handsome edifion of this 
standard work, at the reduced price of $7.50. 
**Ancient Monarchies.”” By George Rawlin- 
son. A new edition of this well-known work. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 900 Broadway, N. Y. 
“Sermons on the Christian Year.”’ By Dr. F. 
E, Lawrence. 
AMERICAN S. 8S. UNION, Phila., Pa. 
** Pocket Atlas of Bible Lands.”’ | 
G. P. PutNam’s Sons, 27-29 West Twenty-third 
St., New York. 
‘*Mr. Perkins’s Daughter.”’ By Lanza. 
‘*Co-operation as a Business.” By Charles 
Barnard, 
‘The Sword of Damocles.”’ 
PHILLIPs & Hunt, Broadway, New York. 
[The Lyceum (Youth's) Library. 
**Young Workers in the Church,” 
Rev. T. B. Neely. 
ROBERT CARTER & Bros., 530 Broadway, New 
York 
**The Palace Beautiful.” By W. W. Newton. 
**Mother Herring’s Chicken.”’ By L. T. Meade. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
“The Bible and Reason against Atheism.” 
Chicago, Ill. 
* An Analysis of Texts of Scripture.” 
Fowler, Castalia, Ohio. 
PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 
The Baptist Missionary Magazine, Missionary 
Herald, American Missionary, Sanitarian, Sail- 
ors’ Magazine, ‘‘Seleetions from Harris's 
*‘Mammon,’”’ by the Rev. E. Davies; Presby 
terian Monthly Record,Chautauqua Text Books 
Man’s Antiquity and Language, and World’s’ 
Missions, 


Monthly series of 


By the 


By J. 


MAGAZINES. 

Contemporary Review, Nineteenth Century, 
American Art Journal, The Antiquary, New 
Church Independent, American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review, Yan Nostrand’s Engineering, 
Fortnightly Review, New Jerusalem Magazine, 
Potter’s American Monthly, Art Jutercbange, 
New Englander. 
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“NEW PUBLICATOINS. 


Dr, Calderwood’s 


Lectures on the Relations of Science and 


Lectu res. 


Religion. By HENRY CALDERWOWD, L.L.D., 
Professor of Mora) Poilosopby in the Unive) - 
sity of Edinburg. 12mo. 
tPrice, $1.73. 
Mother Herring’s Chicken. 
Electa. By J.M. Drinkwater.......... 1 50 
Outside the Walls. By A.M. 


The Olive S. S. Library. 
40 large 16mo volumes, containing 15,- 
in a very neat wooden 

The Beautiful, 


By Rev. W. Newton, 6illustrations.. 1 25 


Leaders of Men. A Book of Biog- 
rapbies for Lads. 12mo............. 1 ww 


Wise Words and Loving Deeds. 
A Book of for Giris. 


Master M issionartes 1 50 
Duties and Duties. a ‘ale. Gi- 

Boys and Girls Playing. © 


ROBERT CARTER & aie 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


We advise every Sunday-School in 
search of a New Song Book 
to examine 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


SOME OF THE RICHEST HYMNS IN THE 
LANGUAGE, SE TO BEAUTIFUL 
MELODIES BY THE ABLEST WRITERS 
OF SACRED SONG, ARE FOUND IN 
THIS COLLECTION. 

It contains 3:2 pages in excess ef the usu- 
al number in beoks of its class, and em- 
braces 239 Hymns and170 Tunes, at the 
old popular price, $30 per 100 copies in 
beard covers. 

A Specimen, tn Paper Cover, sent on receipt of 

25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randoiph Street, Chicago. 
76 East Ninth Street. New York. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS} 


Nos. 27 & 29 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


The Sword of Damocles. By Anna 
KATHERINE G , author of ‘“‘ The Leaven- 


worth Case,’ etc. Large 12mo, cloth extra, 
$1.50. 


Miss Green has been called ‘‘ the American 
Wilkie Collins,’’ and in originality of plot, dra- 
matic power and ability to absorb the attention 
of the reader, her first two books can fairly be 
ranked with the best works of that standard 
author, This new work, while no less dramatic 
in its plots and situations than her first vol- 
umes, covers a wider range of interests, and in- 
cludes a more careful study of character. 


ALSO READY, Fresh Supplies of 
The Leavenworth Case (In the 
KNICKERBOCKER NOVELS). Large 16mo, 
- cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 
**The most blasé novel reader will be unable 
. to put aside ‘The Leavenworth Case’ until he 


bas read the last sentence and mastered the 
mystery.’’—{New York Express. 


_ A Strange Disappearance. (In the 


KNICKERBOCKER NOVELS). 16mo, cloth, 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


**Admirably constructed. ... Keeps the 
reader’s close attention from first to last.”— 
[Evening Post. 


The New Volume in the KNICKER- 
BOCKER NOVELS. 


Mr. Perkins’s Daughter. An Interna- 
tional Romance. By Ciara Lanza. 16mo, 


cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


A thoroughly clever and readable story, .. . 
containing some able delineations of character, 
‘German and American. The plot turns on a 
peculiar but well authenticated state of trance 
on the part of one of the heroines. 


Co-operation as a Business. By 
CHARLES BARNARD. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The book explains in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner the objects and methods of the 
several English, Continental and American so- 
cieties which ve applied the principles of 
co-operation to Manufacturing, Trading, Build 

ensaries and Insurance. It is designed 


-| read their lives. 


CASSELL'S 
Popular Library 


NOW READY, 
The Scottish Covenanters, 


By J. TAYLOR, D.D., F.A., 8.E. 


History of the Free-Trade 
Movement in England. 


| Anew and compreheusive work on this important 
subject. By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN, author of 
* Free Trade and English Commerce,” 
Price, 25 cts. in paper cover. Cloth, cts. 
The tollowing Volumes, to be issued in this Series, 
are in active preparation: 
BOSWELL AND JOHNSON. 
THE LIFE OF WESLEY. 
DOMESTIC FOLK-LORE. 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 
*,* If not for sale by your bookseHer, will be sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
739 and 741 Broadway, N. ¥. 


5.5. LIBRARIES. 


9 
MODEL NO. 1.” 
Fifty Voiumes, {6mo. 
These books are well printed and 
strongly bouud, and are put up in a 
chestnut case. They have been carefully 
examined by the Publishing Committee, 
composed of all evangelical denomina— 
tions. 


12,512 Pages Fully Illustrated. 
PRICE,%20 NET, 


MODEL NO. 2” 
Fifty Volumes, !8Smo. 

This library differs entirely from ‘*Mod- 
el No. 1,” and is thus perfectly adapted 
for use with it. Well printed, on good, 
strong paper, bound in best cloth, and 
put up in a nice case. 

9, 182 Pages, Fully illustrated. 

PRICE, $15 NET. 


‘ 

MODEL NO.3” 

Has 50 volumes, 16mo (many of them 
recently issued), printed on best paper, 
well bound, and put up ip a nice chestnut 
case. 

This Library averages almost 300 pages 
per volume, has over 300 engravings, and 
contains books suited for the larger 
classes and written by the very best 
authors. 

PRICE, $25 NET. 
Fifty Catalogues furnished with each 
Library. 


American Tract Society, 


150 N. Y.. 52 Bromfield 

Boston, 1 Chestnut St... Philadelphia, 
e ester, 50 Madison St., 

Chicago. 757 Market St.. San ‘Dranclace. 


SUPERIOR 


MUSICAL WORKS. 


For Sunday-Schools : 
«30 cents.) Is undoubte- 


THE BEACON LIGHT. edly one of the best Sun- 


-School Song that has! been published. By 
TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN. Send 3 dimes 
ior Specimen Copy. 


Operas: 

LIVETTE, 50 cents. BILLEE TAYLOR, cents. 
THE MASCOT, $1.50. Four editions of very popular 
operas. 


For General Readers and for TOWN LIBRARIES: 


Musical Literature. 


As the Great Masters really created modern music, 
no musician is thorough'y posted until he has 
Ditson & Co. publish excellent 
, readable biographies of Beethoven, 
$2, Handel, $2; Ressini, $1.75; 
sohn, $1.0; Che 71.50; Von Weber, (2 
vols.) each $1.50; 1 Schumann, $1.5). These 
are all elegant wolaiuna. as are the Romantic 
Biography ot Mozart, $1.75; Beethoven Bi- 
ograph cal Romance, $1,50: and the Letters 

mosert, 2 vols., each $1.50; Beethoven's 
Letters, $2: Mendelssohn’s Letters, 2 series, 
each $1. "0, and Urbino: » Sketches of Eminent 
Musical ‘Compoxers. 75cenrts. The most valuable 
Musical History is Ritter’s History of Music, 
2 vols., each $150; and the ss entertaining 
Historical Sketches are thosein L. C. Elson’s well 
written Curiosities ot Music, 3 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C.H DITSON &CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


POPULAR ATLAS THE WORLD. In 
monthly parts at 30 cents ea 
part contains three mane. ‘17 inches by 14 
nches 
The maps are excellent in vere scie nti- 
ficalty accurate, and a marvel of chea 
Parts 1 to 6are now ready. THEINT ‘RNATIONAL 
NEWS COMPANY, 31 Beekman Street, New York. 


tor Sunday-School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers. 
Young People and Children. Catalogue 


sent free reas lica- 
PHILLIPS & HONE. Pabifebere. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


For May issi, 


Will contain the onering chapters of two new 
Serial Stories, entitled 


' The Cruise of the * Ghost,” 
By WM. L. ALDEN, 
Author of * The Moral Pirates,”’ 
AND 
Susie Kingman’s Decision; 
Or, the Story of a May Party, 
BY KATE R. McDOWELL. 


NEW SERIALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Two New Seria!s, *“*The Cruise of the Gbost”’ 
and “‘Susie Kingman’s Decision,’”’ begin in No. 
80 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, to be issued 
May 10. The former is by W. L. ALDEN, 
author of *“‘ The Moral Pirates,” and relates 
the cruise of four boys in a small yacht along 
the seuth shore of Long Island. During a 
dense fog they driftout to sea, and meet with 
many adventures. The youtbful reader will 
find the story intensely inter. sting as well as 
instruciive. The illustrations are drawn by 
W.A. RoGEeRS and J. O. DAVIDSON. 

**Susie Kingman’s Decision ”’ is the story of 
a May Party, written for girls by KATE R. Mc- 
DOWELL, and is fresh, breezy and fuilof in 
terest. It is illustrated by Mrs. CURTIS 
SHEPHERD. 


NOTICE. 


The publishers will furnish HARPER'S MAG- 
AZINE, beginning with the June Number 
(which is the commencement of Volume 68), 
and HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, beginning 
witb Number 80, published May 10, 1881 (con 
taining the first installments of the new seri- 
als). the two periodicals together for one year, 
on receipt of FLVE DOLLARS. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year...$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year..... 4 00 


HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year......... 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRA- 
RY: a weekly publication, eontaining 
works of Travel, Biography, History, and 
Fiction, at prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents 
per number. Full list of Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library will be furnished gratui- 
tously on application to HARPER & BROs. 


ge HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between threeand four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—To the lost trives of the 
ouse of Israel scattered abroad among the Gen 
tile Churches of all sects and denominations. 


“The Flying Roll,” 


God’s last message to man for the incathering ot 
Israel, compiled into a series of sermons for the Gen 
tile Churches. Sermon I, bound in cloth. Price, 68 
cts.; mailed, 74 cts. - cloth. gilt. 80 cts.; mailed, 86 ets. 
For sale at Brentano’ s,39 Union Square: *Burnton’s, 92 
4th Ave. ; Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway; E. haston, 
55 W. 10th St.; T. B. Ventres, 62 Court St., Brook! 

R. Chi 43 Broad St., Ne wark, N. J.: and ot rs. 


The public are invited to press 
designed by scapes, 

Sie 10e. Sample Book containing samples of all our Cards. 
$5 to $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


10 YOUR NAME Chromos » |Oc. All 
Dade ete. The best collection of Cards ever sold 
a Blank Cards. AMERICAN CARD CO., Northford, 


into the work of the “ Flying Ro 
New Type on 102 
The largest Card House in America. Pealers sup “egg 
Address Stinsow & Co., Portland, Maine. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 
Premiums en Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1880, to 3lst December, 
Pretuiums en Policies not marked 
1,495,947 23 


oil ist January, 1880.............. 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 27 


Premiums marked offfrom Ist Jan- See 
uary, 1880, to Bist December, 1880, $1,141,087 80 
Losses paid the 
same period. . ... $2,071,238 98 
Returns of Pre- 
miums aud 
Expenses... £873,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Re: che “Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at........... 470,000 00 
P-emium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,628,921 34 
337,977 37 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, ortheir legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after ‘uesday , the First of February next, from 
which date allinterest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
snent, and cancelled, 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1880, for which 

»rtificates will be issued on and afver Tuesday, 
the ‘lrird of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
Je Hi. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. Bua 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H, MARSHALL, 
GeorGE W. LANE, 
Epwin D. Morean, 
RosertT L. STUART. 
JamMeES G, De Forest, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILuiaM H. Foae, 
Peter V. Kina, 

THos, B. CopDINGTON, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


J. D. JONES, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low, 

DavIpD LANE, 

GORDON W, BURNHAM, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

Wm. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. 
JosiaH O. Low, 
WituiaM E. 
RoyAL PHELPs, 
THOMAS F. YouNGs, 
U. A. RAND, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 
WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L, RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres’t. 
W. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres’t 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t 


The Coming Strawberry. 


This is the berry for 

heme use and market. 

I have the largest stock in 
the country, and < wishing t) plant largely can 
make very reasonable terms. A full description of 
this superb new variety, with some singularly lib- 
eral offers of plants, ‘will be tound in catale ue. 
Also a fine stock of the Cuthbert Raspberr all 
the other Smal! Fruits and RO 


Grape Vines. Address 


Cornwall-on-Hudson N. Y. ad 


MERICAN ORPHAN GIRL. AGED 14, 


to adopt. Ful' surrender tlil of age. Best 
reterences given and required. Address 
Fourth Stree:, Brooklyn, E. D. 


CEORCE A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadw’ y (up-stairs|, opp. Astor Place, 


Makes a Specialty of Furnishing 


CITY and COUNTRY HOUSES, FRENCH FLATS, Etc. 


WITH 
Artistic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 
Mirrors, Bedding, etc., 


On Terms. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets pa 
only $65. PIANOS, $1:35 up 
lus. Catalog. free, Address Washington, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American ‘and Fo reign, 
For every department of instruction, low or high 
romptly for Families, Schools, Colleges 
‘andidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teachers have RN’ ‘Bee Form.”’ 
J. W. SCHERMERHOR 
30 East lath St. near Pi 


INCKNEY® for _ SCHOOLS 
D TEACHE 


1. Supplies Scheele and with Teachers. 

2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

3. Sells and rents School Properties. 

4. Circulars and gives Information ot 
Good Schools. 

Publishes U. 8. School and College Direc- 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domes os cor, Broadway and Fourteenth 
treet. 


LA ADY seeks em ent. Lite 

Work; Writing of an ment. Lite 
WARD PU LS; companiqn to invatia lady, 
ing or otherwise. Box W oopstocs. Conn. 


Circalars free. G. A. per & Bro., Cieveland, O. 


| Gums, 


Mutual Insurance Company 
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Che Home. 


A LULLABY. 
By Mrs. C. M. HARRIs. 


LEEP, little one, sleep! 
Let slumber gently steep 
Dim eyes o’er-dazzled by the day, 
Soft limbs o’er-wearied by their play— 
Sleep, little one, sleep! 


Sieep, pretty ove, sleep! 
The flowers in slumber deep 
Lie hushed on the dark breast of Night, 
As you upon your pillows white— 
Sleep, pretty one, sleep! 


Sleep. happy one, sleep! 
Why should you wake or weep/ 
Your sins you shake off in your prayers: 
Your cares—you have no thought of cares! 
Sleep, happy one, sleep! 


Sleep, precious one, sleep! 
God will my treasure keep 

Safer than sheltering mother-arm; 

Nor earth nor hell shall work him harm— 
Sleep, precious one, sleep! 


Sleep, cherisbed one, sleep! 

I hear his breathing deep 
Behind Sleep’s curtain as it shifts. 
An older baby, when it lifts 

To-morrow, forth will criep! 


JEWELRY AND PRECIOUS STONES. 
T is always gratifying to notice any indications of 
improvement in the public taste, especially when 
that improvement is in the direction of personal 
adornment. In no department of dress perhaps has 
an advance been more marked within the last ten or 
fifteen years than in that of jewelry. Without going 
back to the days when our ancestors were accustomed 
to wear huge breast-pins of shell cameo, lava, or 
Roman mosaic, and to display at their throats almost 
life-sized likenesses of their deceased relatives, the time 
is quite recent when ponderous gold chains, elaborate 
lockets and massive bracelets were prescribed by 
fashion as necessary to complete a well-ordered toilet. 
That epoch, however, is happily passing away, never, 
it is hoped, to return again, and instead of these en- 
cumbrances ladies are adorning themselves with but 
little jewelry, and that of artistic design and delicate 
workmanship. 

This improvement is not to be noticed of course in 
all places, or among all classes of society. There are 
those who clipg to the massive chains, and who will 
not be persuaded that an article is not to be valued in 
proportion to its weight. The conventional patterns 
too that are manufactured for the trade and sold over 
the breadth of the land, do not administer to a refined 
taste, nor do the articles of cheap jéwelry that are 
being advertised in most of the papers cultivate a de- 
sire for what is really good and beautiful. 

One cannot learn better what to buy and wear than 
by visiting one of the houses in this city which make 
a specialty of artistic jewelry, as, for example, that of 
Theodore B. Starr, No. 206 Fifth Avenue. Mr. Starr 
is the direct successor of the famous house of Starr & 
Marcus, which, it may be said, twelve or fifteen years 
ago, inaugurated a new departure in the manufacture 
of jewelry, and did more than any one else to give an 
impetus to the improvement of which we have spoken. 
Messrs. Starr & Marcus not only made it their business 
to select the finest stones that could be found in 
the market, but employed their ingenuity in inventing 
tasteful and unique settings for them and in manu- 
facturing other articies of jewelry after designs 
that should not be found in any other shop. As a con- 
sequence they attracted a Jarge custom, and in a short 
time led the trade in the sale of:choice and artistic 
goods. At the up-town store to which Mr. Starr re 
moved his business upon the dissolution of the old 
firm, these methods are happily perpetuated, and visit- 
ors are entertained with the same courtesy that they 
always found at the old parlor-like rooms down town. 

Here one may find three floors of a large building 
devoted respectively to silverware, jewelry, and 
bronzes and porcelain, the articles in each department 
being chosen with the taste of the connoisseur and 
representing the highest attainments of art. In the 
jewelry department one may find precious stones that 
are not matched in luster and perfection anywhere else 
in New York and that are set in wholly unconventional 
and artistic ways. A large Greek cross, for instance, 
consists of a green aud pink sapphire, a spinelle ruby, 
and a sybarite at the extremities of the cross, and a 
large and elegant zircon inthe middle, the whole being 
set around with a continuous row of small diamonds. 
Another beautiful ornament is a diamond butterfly, 
ornamented with a blue sapphire, pink pearl and rubies, 
perched within a diamond crescent. An elegant lace 
pin consists of a blue, white and pink pearl, alternat- 


ing with two fine diamonds, the whole being set upon 
an almost imperceptible bar of gold. This house has 
always been famous for its cameos, and although the 
taste for these has somewhat declined within a few 
years, owing to the introduction of so many cheap and 
inferior cuttings into the market, a supply of choice 
stones is always kept on hand. Among these is a set 
representing the head of Queen Elizabeth exquisitely 
cutfrom chalcedony. In passing through the building, 
although careful examination be devoted only to the 
jewels, we cannot fail to notice the beautiful collection 
of porcelain and bronzes, which is an art education in 
itself. 

Another firm, whose members were educated with 
Starr & Marcus, and who, when that house was broken 
up, went out to establish a new business for themselves, 
is that of Messrs. Ackerman, Bicker & Manvel. These 
gentlemen, determining to stay down town, fixed their 
headquarters at 6 Maiden Lane, not far from those of 
the old firm, the methods of which they also follow by 
giving a homelike and inviting appearance to their 
rooms. Their specialties are variegated gold jewelry 
and fancy stones, which they mount in great varie- 
ties of ways and with fine effect. One of the most 
striking articles of jewelry that we have seen fora 
long time is a lace pin of their design of black, brown 
and green diamonds swinging in a festoon from a gold 
bar at either end of which is another exquisite green 
stone. Among other fancy stones are the spinelle, 
which can hardly be distinguished from the ruby, al- 
though its value is perhaps not more than half so 
great; the jargoon, which is either pink or brown; the 
beryl, which is a pale green, and the crocidolite, which 
is a deep opaque brown. There is no reason except 
the reason that fashion applies why these beautiful 
stones, which in point of brilliancy, depth of color and 
hardness rival the ruby and emerald, should not be 
equal favorites. Indeed, the increasing demand shows 
that they are becoming so, and that it will not be long 
before the vocabulary of jewelry in common use will be 
greatly enlarged. One of the most unique objects dis- 
played by this firm is a gentleman’s scarf pin repre- 
senting the head of Ajax carved from the opal in the 
matrix, or the natural stone from which the opal is 
taken, the head being carved from the dark brown 
stone and the helmet adorning it from the translucent 
opal. A lady’s lace pin, in which an Egyptian head, 
cut from a dark brown sard and preserving the natural 
Egyptian complexion, is set in an Egyptian head-dress 
of variegated gold, presents a novel and striking ap- 
pearance. The star sapphire, which is a white and 
opalescent stone, displaying the rays of a six-pointed 
star, which the firm have set ina ring, is also a rare 
and beautiful article. Their collection of cameos, 
chevé cameos, as those are called which show a raised 
head in the concave surface, and intaglios is rich and 
beautiful. 


CHEERFUL BEGGARY. 
By Mary WAGER-FISHER. 


rT HERE is one class of persons who come to my 

door asking for help, who invariably receive their 
**crust and more” solely because of their cheerful de- 
meanor. It is an established rule of the house to dis- 
courage begging and beggars as a matter of principle, 
and I fear that if an angel should present himself in 
the guise of a tramp, his entertainment would not 
be such as to encourage a second visit. But the cheer- 
ful ‘‘ tramp,” or that more to be dreaded individual, 
the small pedlar of either sex, who evinces a bright 
and hopeful spirit puts my ‘‘ principles ” to flight, and 
I buy tape and pins and shoe-strings and needles at 
twice their value, and send them to the kitchen for 
bread and drink, and otherwise encourage their men- 
dicancy, all charitable relief associations to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. ‘To have poverty and its at- 
tendants, worn-out shoes, no money in bank nor in 
the pocket, a starved larder and starved children—all 
that, and yet to show a cheerful face, and to speak 
with cheerfulness in the tones of the voice—does it 
not show a superiority over most of us who are placed 
in happier surroundings, and yet are not half so cheer- 
ful? I always find myself saying, ‘‘If I were that 
person, I should be the image of despair,’’ and yet the 
despairing sort of beggars do not elicit my sympathy. 
[am sure I should never give to the sort of a tramp 
that I myself would make. 

S ome days ago, while I was sitting on a broad and 
shaded piazza, seeking relief from heat and fatigue, 
a one-legged man with tapes and needles clattered to 
my side to sell his wares. How tired one becomes of 
them all! He had scarcely asked me to buy, when, 
without a glance at his basket, I said, ‘‘ No, no—I 
want nothing.” As usual, he then asked for something 
toeat. It was at mid afternoon, my cook was over- 
busy and greatly tired, and I replied that it was incon- 
venient to accommodate him. ‘‘ Oh, never mind, 
then!” he answered cheerily, and started to leave, 
although a sudden shower had begun to fall. I asked 


him to tarry until the rain was over, and sent my 
three-year-old boy to bring him a chair. 

** Oh, never mind a chair!” he gayly cried. ‘I don’t 
at all mind standing’”—and but one leg and a wooden 
stick to stand on! Just then Anaximander appeared on 
the scene, and I said to him in a low voice, in French, 
that the man wanted something to eat, and that there 
was nobody about in a mood to get him food. At this 
moment the laddie had come with a chair, which the 
man received with a hearty ‘‘ Merci.” 

I closed my book with extreme amusement, while 
Anaximander laughed, and made a remark to the fel- 
low in French to the effect that he was not a French- 
man. No; he was not French, but he spoke the 
language, as well as Spanish, having ‘ picked it up on 
the coast when in the navy.’’ I began to be interested, 
and I turned about to look at the man’s face, which 
proved to be a shrewd and rather clever one. ‘‘ And 
how did you lose your leg ?’’ was asked. 

‘* Out in the Indian Territory, fighting the redskins, 
in the regular army.” 

‘* And can’t you get anything more profitable to do 
than going about with a basket.?”’ 

‘*No, not just now,” and then followed a brief his- 
tory of how he had lost his former business. 

‘* You have a pension ? ” 

‘““Yes, but it isn’t enough, you see. I have five 
children to lookafter. But I shall be all right again 
in September. I shall have my big money then, and 
shall have about two hundred dollars to set up in busi- 
ness again.” 

The rain continued to fall. ‘‘ We have plenty of 
water now,” he remarked heartily. ‘‘I got a soaking 
yesterday, and haven’t had a chance to get dry since” 
—a moist condition that in no way seemed to dampen 
his cheerfulness. | 

** Oh, wonderful man!” I thought, and then I asked 
him if he was a sober fellow. 

“Yes; I haven’t touched a drop since I lost my leg, 
eleven years ago,” and his tidy, healthy appearance in- 
dicated that he was not a man given to strong drink. I 
saw no more of him after he had dried himself by the 
kitchen fire and eaten a simple meal, but every day I 
think of his cheery, hopeful manner, which should put 
to flight many a mood of discontent and discourage- 
ment. A sad countenance and a weary voice often 
awaken sympathy, but I doubt if anything is more 
potent in the human character than cheerfulness. It 
is like sunshine, and sea air, and running water, and 
the songs of birds. It has a charm for the fagged 
world which entitles it to a place with the-beatitudes. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THER 
BOYS? | 
By JvuLivus 


ITH parents who have boys to rear and see 
started in life, this is one of the most perplex- 
ing of the practical questions which occupy the after- 
bedtime talks and carry themselves on into the hours 
due to sleep. If the young bird does nat readily leave 
the nest, the old one, instinct-taught, shoves it off, 
for the young have only one simple thing to do. But in 
human life are many paths and places; the round peo- 
ple are continually getting into the square holes, and 
vice versa ; mistakes about one’s calling are as common 
as they are serious, and experimental knowledge is like 
a lamp held behind us—most clear after we have 
ceased to need it. Parents’ difficulties in what direc- 
tion to push their fledglings are the greater because of 
two facts: first, that the choice of boys as to what 
they ‘‘ would like to be”’ is ordinarily too shallow to 
suggest avything for guidance; second, that whiie the 
natural bent of mind, in very rare instances, is shown 
early and indomitably in a specific direction, ordinarily 
our boys do not show characteristics positive enough 
to make their line of work clear. But what shall be 
done with them then? A newspaper article has not 
space, even had the writer the ability, to answer the 
question definitely; no more can be attempted than to 
indicate some considerations which may help the 
family council to deal with it. 

First of all, let us assume that the spread of com- 
mon sense has nearly obliterated the notion that one 
of the boys, for the family reputation, must go through 
college. Collegiate education, like traveling abroad, 
is now so common that it confers no distinction. 
‘* Liberal education,” as it was called, once meant only 
the college; an ‘‘educated” man was one who had 
passed through the curriculum. But the estimate 
placed upon this as essential for or even as aid to suc- 
cess and usefulness in life, has lowered greatly, and 
justly so. This is not so much because many leave the 
college and accomplish nothing, and many others, 
without it, do memorable work, as because people are 
discovering that -ducation is as broad and many-sided 
as God’s kingdom. It cannot be forced into those 
who have no capacity for it and reject it, but those who 
want it will have it; the genuine learner, athirst for 
knowledge, will draw it in at every pore of his being, 
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conquering difficulties in the way. Hence, not to have 
collegiate education is not really the deprivation it was 
once esteemed to be. | ; 

In the strict utilitarian view, which must govern 
such a discussion as this, the same is true. The value 
of an acquirement must be rated by what it will pro- 
duce for its possessor. And while probably a larger 
proportion of college graduates than formerly enter 
business life instead of the three ‘‘ learned professions,” 
on the other hana it is equally true that collegiate edu- 
cation is as much a hindrance to success in the battle 
of life asa help. Space does not allow drawing these 
distinctions very nicely; all said here is not meant as 
disparagement of the college, but only to oppose the 
proposition that the boy must have, or might best 
have a college course, in order that he have the fairest 
start. 

. Emphatically should the disposition to ‘‘ go intoa 

store” be discouraged. Producing is not attractive 
enough; distributing and selling are very far too much 
so. The editor of a commercial journal in this city 
recently advertised once for a youth to help in statis- 
tical work, at eight dollars a week, and received near- 
ly three hundred replies before noon; an advertise- 
ment for an assistant book-keeper brought 347 letters 
in the next morning’s mail; an advertiser who wanted 
a clerk, very recently, was considerate enough, two 
_ days later, to insert a request to ‘‘ please excuse replies 
to notice of Saturday ; 1,372 applications received ;” 
a Denver firm had fifty replies to a call for a clerk, but 
not a single reply to a subsequent advertisement for a 
good wood-turner. These are but random and ordi- 
nary illustrations of the almost terrible pressure to 
get hold of mercantile life at any point. 

The reasons for this are probably an altogether mis- 


taken idea of the profitableness and agreeableness of | 


such a life, and an equally mistaken one of the social 
position of farmers and mechanics. The merchant is 
imagined to be the man of success and standing; the 
mechanic is imagined to be one who works ten hours 
a day, with dirty hands, for twelve dollars a week. 
Like most sweeping generalizations, this is widely 
astray. Really successful trades, although many, are 
the exceptions; their ranks are always chuked with 
competition ; all the changes of the last quarter cen- 
tury have tended to narrow the profit margins, in- 
- crease the strains and demands, and Jessen the proba- 
bilities of success in trading. By principle, also, it 
must be an error to rate the dealer in any respect 
above the producer; and experience confirms this. 
The farmer and mechanic, moreover, is not fixed in 
the groove where he is conventionally supposed to 
run; he is what he makes himself; and he is making 
-himself. Agriculture, by new lands, new products, 
new processes, new appliances, and an enormously 
increased and increasing use of knowledge in land- 
culture, offers a broadening field for young men who 
have the grip and the character to achieve success. In 
manufactures, too, the opportunities are even greater. 
The mechanic can afford to risk the neatness of his 
fingers ; he is the discoverer of material weaith now, 
and there are a path and a place for all the real techni- 
cal ability the country can produce. Recognizing and 
helping on this fact are the technical schools, through 
which the youth of to-day have facilities in mechan- 
ical education that would have seemed like visions to 
their fathers. 

All the preceding is merely hint and suggestion. Its 
sum is that knowledge is knowledge, whatever its 
fleld and however won; that whoever is worthy of it 
will get it; that identically the same is true of success ; 
that the more promising fields for the boys are the 
newer ones, through agriculture and manufactures 
rather than the choked paths of trade; and that—in 
the old phrase, never truer than now—where there is 
a will there is a way. 


A DOMESTIC CONUNDRUM 
By AN OBSERVER. 


HEN Mr. Thompson comes home in the smal. 

hours with a preternatural stiffoess and car- 

riage of his person and a dignified and dubious thick- 
ness in his articulation, he is not unlikely to show his 
beloved partner some proof of his affection in bringing 
her a half dozen fried oysters with crackers and 
pickles, or a chicken croqueite, or perhaps a salad. If 
Mrs. Thompson is not dyspeptic, she may sit up in 
bed and take a late supper, or the contents of the little 
box may be warmed up for her breakfast; und she will 
at least pretend to like her little treat. And it is not 
all hypocrisy in her to make believe she is gratified, 
forin the midst of her grief and natural indignation 
because of the proofs of how Mr. Thompson has spent 
his evenings she thinks that ‘‘ after all he has a good 
heart.” It touches her to know that even in the midst 


of these friends who ‘“‘lead him astray” he thinks of 
her, and brings home this little proof that his pleasures 
are not so entirely selfish. She may remember that 


feet. 


the price of the croquettes would have been of impor- 
tance given toward Tom’s shoes or the baby’s warmer 


stockings, but she stifles this thought ‘‘ because Mr. 


Thompson meant to give her pleasure.” 

If, however, Mrs. Thompson could see into the bar- 
room where these dainties were bought, and could 
read the suggestive notices on the walls, ‘‘ If you dis- 
like to be scolded, take home a fry;” ‘‘ One croquette 
dispels a dozen frowns ;”’ ‘‘ Disarm your wife by a hot 
stew ;” ‘She will not be mad if you take her a share,” 
and similar legends to these, she possibly would lose 
her confidence in the spontaneous character of her 
husband’s offerings. If she could hear Stewart say 
that ‘‘nothing but a deviled crab keeps his old lady 
quiet,” and Jones decide to try the effect of a lobster 
salad, and ceuld then see these worthy gentlemen un- 
steadily carrying their little boxes away, the thought 
of Tom’s shabby shoes and the poor supper to which 
the children sat down would choke her as she tried to 
eat her share in this shabby league to pacify the wait- 
ing, anxious wives. 

If, then, Mrs. Thompson, to test this affectionate 
consideration, should declare that while she will be 
glad to share with the children anything that comes 
early in the evening, but will touch nothing that comes 
in the small hours, is it not possible that in the future 
Mr. Thompson might with indignation ask if it needed 
‘‘a fry” to prove his affection or ‘‘ a crab” to show his 
thought of her? To Stewart he may confide that there 
is no use in it! 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive question, 
suggestion», and experiences for this column.) 

Is it universal for married Jadies to-use the husband’s name 
ou visiting cards, as, **Mrs. John Sinitn’’? For example, in 
the case of ladies who are eminentin their own individuality, 
quite apart from the honor of being wives, as Harrict Beech- 
er Stowe, Mary A. Livermore, Frances Hodgson Burnet, Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, would their cards bear only their bus- 
bands’ names? 

In the case of some of these ladies we know the hus- 
band's name is used on the visiting card. The custom is 
probably not universal, as no custom is. It is so nearly 
so, however, that the departure from it would be so ex- 
ceptional as to afford no precedent. Among the ladies 
mentioned are some whose professional duties are suci 
that their merely social life is very little, and probably 
they may not have any use for other than their profes- 
sional cards. 


The children of an English friend of mine were reproached 
with rudeness because in answering their teachers at schoo! 
they did vot say “sir’’or**ma’am.”’ Is the use of these so 
common in this country that there is no cluss of cul ivated 
people with whom it would not be considered « mark of iil 
breediog if a child habitually omitted them in addressing 
grown people, while otherwise polite? 

There are many families where the children are not 
taught to add and ‘*‘ma’am”’ to ** yes”’ and ‘“‘no;” 
and if the child were in general conduct courteous and 
polite the omission of “‘sir” and ‘‘ma’am”’ would not be 
considered a mark of ill breeding. Many children say 
‘‘ Yes, mamma,” or ** Yes, papa,” and add the name in 
case of other friends, and it sounds very pleasant. The 
good breeding is more evident in tone and manner than in 
the words used. - 


Thank you very much for your kind note, with its in- 
closure, received yesterday. It was such a pleasant sur- 
prise, as I never anticipated any further recognition of 
my question about *‘abutilons’’ but the answer I saw ina 
subsequent number of The Christian Union. Shortly 
afterward I saw an advertisement in an English paper of 
‘*abutilons,’”’ and wrote to the address given (in Essex) 
and procured a small cutting. It bore one pretty blossom 
on Christmas Day. It has lived through the winter, 
which with us has been unusually severe, and I am watcb- 
ing it anxiously to see it put forth fresh shoots this spring. 
If you have any means of thanking the lady who so kind- 
ly sent the specimen, please do so in my name. 

With kind regards, yours sincerely, 

GAINSBORO’, England. 


M. A. L. 


I am in search of information, and know of no better way 
to gain it than by going directly to you. I am a good deal 
interested in dress reform, both for myseif and my patiects. I 
have succeeded in everything better than in the dress for the 
In Tbe Union I see the Macomber shoes advertised. 
Will you please tell me, in as early an issue as convenient, if 
they are what they claim tobe? The shve men bere bave 
never used the Macomber last. Can any one send her measure, 
and have shoes made upon that last to advantage? 

The Macomber last is made with reference to the ana- 
tomical structure of the foot, and is believed to solve the 
difficulty of ill-titting shoes. It may be made from 
measure, but it would be well to send at the same time 


an old shoe for guidance. 


Will The Christian Union please tell an old subscriber the 
proper price for washing, iroping and house-cleaning by the 
day? . 

Prices vary from $1 to $1.25 per day, or from ten to fif- 
teen cents an bour. It depends upon the kind of work, 
whether it is a regular engagement or only a temporary 
one, and other circumstances. Ordinary wasbing, ironing 
and scrubbing brings a less price than the extraordinary 
cleaning which is done at certain seasons, 


-who presented her to Ella. 


Blimber’s young gentlemen. 


DOCTOR DOT AND MOTHER BENCH. 
By OLIVe THORNE. 


YT was one fine morning in the spring when Dot 
came to live with us. The way it happened, Ella 


had been on a visit to her Uncle Daniel, who lived in 


the country. Her uncle, who was fond of a joke, and 
saw that she hated to go back to town, noticed as he 
started out to put her on the cars that a certain ban- 
tam hen bad just appeared with a fine family of little 
ones, the tiniest atoms of chicks that ever peeped. He 
knew that Ella was fond of pets, and hastily snatching 
one from the group he carried it down to the station 
as a last joke. 

After settling her in her seat, and getting her ticket, 
he told. her that he had brought her something to re- 
member them by, and carefully opening his hand, our 
dropped—with a flutter and a faint peep—the very lit- 
tlest chicken you ever saw. 

It stood up quite pert and lively on her hands, and 
of course Ella was delighted. After being assured that 
she might really carry it home, and that the hen-mam- 
ina wouldn’t mind -- having so many that she wouldn’t 
miss it—she forgot her grief in a minute and began to 
look about for some way to make the little stranger 
comfortable. So interested was she in the operation 
that she almost forgot to say good—by to Uncle Dan- 
iel, and the cars were many miles away before she had 
settled the traveling arrangements of her new pet. 

She did this by hastily throwing out ribbons and 
ruches from a small round collar-box in her satchel, 
lining it with a soft pocket-handkerchief, and punch- 
ing many holes in the cover to let in the air. Into this 
little round cottage she put the bantam baby, naming 


jt Dot—it was sucha bit of a creature—and in this 


queer carriage it reached the house before evening. 
Ella let it run out on the table for the family to admire, 
and fed it with bread and milk, which it ate as though 
it was hungry. Then she made up the bed with cot- 
ton, put the baby in, and covered it up, and set the box 
on the mantel for the night. 

Dot was the roundest, the funniest and the wisest 
chicken you ever saw, and she was never in the least 
afraid of anybody. She ate only bread and milk for 


a while, and then varied this baby food with crumbs . 


from the table, with now and then a fly, which was 
careless enough to alight near her. 

She delighted to be on the table when the family 
were eating. She would run from one to another, 
cocking her wise little head on one side, and accepting 
a crumb of bread or a bit of potato from each one. 
But as she grew bigger, and made experiments for 
herself, such as taking a nip of the butter, hopping up 
on to the platter and gettiog her feet into the gravy, a 
law had to be made that Miss Dot must take her meals 


alone. 
Her greatest treat in these early days was to be put 


up on the window frame, in the middle where the two 
saskes meet, and hunt flies, which delight in that spot. 
She would run after a fly as eagerly as any of her 
cousins on the ground, and would often be so heedless 
as to fall off, so that Ella had to stand by her while on 
that dangerous elevation lest she fell and broke her neck. 

As she grew bigger, Ella decided that although Dot 
was very well for a pet name, it was hardly dignified 
enough for so important a personage as she had be- 
come. After much thought it was enlarged into 
Dorothea Daniel Davidson, the latter after the uncle 
She was usually called 
Dot, or D. D., or Doctor (which D. D. stands for, you 
know), and at last, in this way, the name Doctor Dot 
became pretty well fastened upon her. It was rather 
a queer name, to be sure, but Dorothea didn’t care; she 
would answer to any one of the whole list. 

Perhaps you thiuk it would be rather lonely for one 
poor little chick in a house full of big people, but she 
was not alone; she had one special playmate, Mother 
Bunch, and plenty of neighbors besides. The most 
important of these was Abercrombie Fitz Plantagenet, 
the cat, who lived in a basket that hung from the gas, 
and was never so happy as when her basket was set 


spinning by some kind hand, 


One would think this pertormance would have mud- 
dled her brains and made her a dizzy, topsy-turvey 
good for-nothing, but so far from that she was one of 
the most clear-headed and wisest of her race, as you 
might know from her pame. When not spinning 
around in her airy residence, she would sit for hours 
on a chair by the window, looking at the passers, and 
evidently closely studying human nature. Should no 


chair be properly placed, or the blinds be closed, this — 


wise cat— Cromie, as she was called for ‘‘ every-day ”’ 
—would cry and mew, and pull some one’s dress, until 
the difficulty was remedied, when she would take her 
seat with dignity and resume her studies like Dr. 


Very different from this stately dame was her baby, 
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the only one which survived a sudden catastrophe in 
her last family, and which was named Mother Bunch, 
because she was such a funny bunch of a thing. From 
the first, Mother Bunch and the Doctor were the best 
of friends. They played together like two kittens. 
They would roll over and over, and run after each 
other; the kitten would slap and the chicken would 
nip. The Doctor seemed determined-to do everything 
that Mother Bunch did, and in fact I think she was 
rather ambitious to bea kitten herself. 

When they were in the yard together she would play 
with a bit of hanging clothes-line as the kitten did, 
even taking it in her mouth and running around the 
post; and she made most frantic efforts to climb up 
the clothes post after Mother Bunch. 

At first the Doctor would run from a rat or acat, 
but as they grew older Mother Bunch became blind, 
and then she seemed to know that she was the protec- 
tor. No strange cat could more than show its head in 
the yard, before Doctor Dot flew at it with her mouth 
open, screaming as an angry hen will. The intruder 
always quickly decided to retire to a more quiet neigh- 
borhood. 

Mother Bunch's favorite napping place was between 
the blinds and the window, and if she found it closed, 
she would cry and tease till it was opened for her. 
Dorothea always took her place on pussy’s back during 
the sleep, partly perhaps to protect her, but a little, 
it must be admitted, to indulge in a nap herself. 

She was foud of playing with children, as she saw 
the kitten doing. She would run after them and snatch 
at their clothes, and once she drove 4 little boy intoa 
corner, and frightened him half out of his wits by 
jumping at him as though she would eat him up. 

Doctor Dot always seemed to think that the small 
flower bed in the yard was made for her amusement. 
No sooner would a tiny plant show its head above 
ground thao she would puil it out, apparently for tun, 
or to see what it was doing there, and she would 
scratch up the earth around it to see if there were any 
more impertinent little leaves around. The air with 
which she did this was so comical that Ella couldn’t 
feel very sorry about the flowers. 

As time went on it looked rather odd to see a hen 
around in the house, though she was sucha small one; 
but she refused to be sent out of the house to live. If 
she found the door shut against her she would get on 
to a window sill and peep and cry to be let in till some 
kind heart inside would take pity and open the way 
for her. 

All babies grow up, and now Dot was no longer a 
chicken, but a full-grown bantam hen, and her frolics 
with Mother Bunch came to an end. New notions 
came into her head; she began to think it was high 
time she had a nest like other hens. She grew uneasy, 
clucked around like any old feathered matron, and 
teased Ella till she fixed a box with a nice nest for her, 
and into that Dot retired, and Jaid her first egg. Such 
a cackling and clucking over one small egg you never 
heard. So important and fussy was Madam Dorothea 
that it was almost impossible to live with her. 

Egg after egg was laid in that nest till she had 
enough to suit her ideas of a family, and then she 
took to setting, in regular poultry-yard fashion. 
When at last she came off with ten chicks, the proudest 
mother you ever saw, another decree went forth, that 
now indeed Dorothea Daniel Davidson must live in a 
house of her own in the yard. 

So, under a large pear tree, in a pretty, low-roofed 
cottage, with a lattice front, now went to live Doctor 
Dot and her babies ten. She was so much engrossed 
with her cares, so much concerned for the safety of 
these ten little feathery balls on legs, that she never 
for a moment seemed to regret her change of home. 

When the chickens grew too big to sleep under their 
mamma’s wings, a larger house was built, with perches 
and a door, and in that the family were nicely accom- 
modated. 

One more cunning thing Dot did before she settled 
down into the life of a common hen. One night the 
coop door blew shut, and she and her family could not 
getin. It was cold weather, and she longed for her 
conmifortable roost inside, so she came to the house for 
help. The door was shut, but she flew up to the old 
window and began to tap on the glass with her bill. 
Some of the family, not seeing very well in the twi- 
light, were frightened a little, but Ella knew her at 


once. 
‘Why, it’s Dot!” she said. 


She opened the window and let her in, but that was 
not what the hen wanted. She pulled her dress and 
tried to draw her to the door. 

‘** Perhaps she wants help,” suggested one, and Ella 
at once started out to see. 

She opened the door and Dot ran on ahead eagerly. 
Elia followed, and she led directly to the shut up coop, 
where the whole Bantam family were collected. No 
sooner was the door opened than they all hurried iu, 
and in a few minutes were snugly asleep for the 
night. 


PICTURES EVERYWHERE. 
III. 
By Gro. T. RIDER. 


HIS morning they huddled in together very brisk- 

ly. All faces were kindled with expectancy, and I 

felt sure that they all had something to say, while no 
one seemed hungry for the first word. Thinking peo- 
ple are not garrulous, and my young people were be- 
ginning to think. Meg, a fair-faced. sunny-hearted 
miss, who was feeling her way rather timidly ia these 
unwonted diversions, came up to my corner, saying 
that it was not quite clear to her how pictures differed 
from written descriptions of them. ‘‘ Now I have,” 
she continued, ‘* my picture written out so completely 
that nothing seems overlooked. I can see very plainly 
everything in it, just as if it were drawn and colored 
on canvas, but it isn’t drawn and colored, and I can’t 
possibly go any farther. Yet what I have written 
seems like a picture to me, while it is not yet realiy a 
picture, such as other people look at and talk about;. 
I mean that a deaf person, who could not read, could 
never get at my picture. Now, how does my picture 
differ from one that eyes, without any help of words or 
voice, ean understand ?” 

They all had a habit of attending to what Meg said, 
because she asked few questions, and spoke rarely, but 
never asked an empty question nor said a silly thing. 
I replied with a question: ‘‘ How did you make your 
picture, Meg ? You say it seems real and actual, in 
its present condition, and could not be much more 
distinct or unmistakable to you even if it was com- 
pleted—as I will hint—by an artist on canvas. 
Can you let me see the process by which it grew so 
far ?”’ 

‘““T’ll try,” Meg said. ‘* First I looked at my sub- 
ject which I had picked out because I liked it 
best, and I looked at it so long and carefully that 
I could see it with my eyes shut, every bit of it. 
I liked to see it in that way, and could take a 
good peep at it in the night, after I had gone to 
bed; indeed, just when I pleased. Then I would 
once in a while look at the original, and see if my 
mind picture was’exact and fresh—if I had forgot 
ten or overlooked anything. This has been going on 
ever since we agreed to find something in that picture- 
hunt you started for us a month ago; and now I 
believe I could tell anybody anywhere what I see in 
my mind so plainly that my eyes would serve others 
as faithfully as they do me. Then I began to write 
down what I saw. It was clumsy work at first, but 
I kept on nibbling my pen, and trying first one word 
then another, until I found ‘a fit’ and ‘ matched 
colors,’ as we say shopping, and I got my picture so 
that it seemed real to me.”’ 

Here Meg started with confusion as she caught the 
light of so many eyes fastened upon her, for in the 
simple earnestness of her purpose she had forgotten 
herself and her shyness. 

I said: ‘* You have aimost replied to your own 
question, Meg. Now did you ever feel that thoughts 
were things—that the outward forms and pictures 
that float into the camera of your eyes are just 
as real after they are fastened in your memory as 
they are outside, in the world they came from ? 
Thoughts are things. Thoughts, emotions are just 
as real before you utter them as after. So your 
picture is as truly and really a representation as 
the artist’s would be who should transfer it to 
canvas. Words, in the divine mystery of lan- 
guage, have the same uses in our spiritual life and 
world that shapes, colors, perspectives, odors, and 
sensible properties of things have in this material 
world. You can get a firmer hold of this truth when 
you ripen, but. you may see enough of it now to 
feel, if you cannot fully understand, why your written 
description 1s a genuine picture, and why it is unlike a 
drawiug or painting. It is pretty certain that our 
eyes are made for better and nobler uses than beasts’ 
eyes and the eyes of fishes and birds. Children of 
God, we are made in his likeness, and are spiritual 
persons. We may look at a world with growing clear- 
ness that natural eyes never find. We may see sights, 
if we will, of such transcendent joy and beauty that 
the heart (natural) of man has never conceived of. 
We may hear sounds inly which have their melody and 
resonance in the spiritual world—as you thought when 
you heard the ‘ Messiah’ at Christmas. The baby at 
first cries for the moon, but isa rapid learner. So we, 
who are babes in the outset in this spiritual sight- 
seeing, do not stumble nor blunder very long, but 
come, as our eyes are ‘opened,’ to see the things of 
this spiritual life and world as they are. For God’s 
thoughts and sayings are in all his works. You re- 
member the psalm, ‘ The heavens declare the glory ot 
God, and the firmament showeth his handywork.’ So 
all sights, sounds, forms, perspectives, seasonable 
phenomena of earth, air, water, are perpetual disclos- 
ures of the thought and love of God. We do not un- 
derstand them early, or very easily, but we may feel 


profoundly how charged they are with a joy and glory 
above our measure of comprehension. So, we read, 
even a ‘ wayfaring man,’ ‘a fool,’ may come to have 
a share in this revelation of our hidden Lord. The 
same effort to find the bread of hunger in the fields 
will show us the Bread of God. So by the road Beau- 
tiful our Lord leads us to his righteousness. +‘ The 
lust of the eye’ never finds this highway. 

‘But this is a gallery day, isn’t it? And we are all 
contributors, and have at least some ‘ studies’ to show, 
if we bring no finished work. We will go further when 
we meet the next time, and look into the matter of 
picture - making as well as picture-writing.” 

Blythe, Meg’s big brother, who is the young Nimrod 
of our set, blessed with an almost bothering elasticity 
of temperament, plainly wanted his say, so I nodded 
in his direction, and he said: 

‘‘Well, Professor, I am relieved. I thought this 
picture business was going to spoil our fun and turn 
us all into a precious lot of prigs ; but I begin to see 
into it, and I /ikeit; and I think I begin to understand 
why I like it, and why everybody ought to. Good 
folks sometimes act to me as if they were afraid of the 
world and its beautiful sights and sounds. My good 
Uncle B2n is always mumbling something about ‘ van- 
ity, vanity,’ when I’m in one of my out-of-door fevers 
of delight. I go for the man that lets me go for the 
beautiful things I see all the time, and can help me 
into such humors that these can all strike in. But 
can’t we see or hear one picture at least before the 
hour is up?” 

I looked toward Elsie, who, after a little hesitation, 
read, in a sweet, quiet voice, and very plainly, some- 
thing very much like this: 

‘* It is late afternoon. The sky is blue as turquoise, 
and the air is still. The level sun makes the brown 
fields glow almost ruddily, and the dull purple of the 
wooded hillsides stands out firmly against the horizon. 
I look upon a broad, gracefully winding creek, now in 
rippling, now in smooth, deep places. Cows are 
standing by the margin drinking, while the shadows 
and reflections are sharp, and cattle from below are 
looking up in their faces. Overhanging boughs of 
elms and maples, too, are seen in wonderful filigree 
shadews, and the boy patiently waits with his crimson 
comfort about his neck: all this in the strange, slant- 
ing sunset.”’ 


TEN-MINUTE SERMON TO VUHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. La Roy S. Ranp, ets 
Ogden Congregational Church, lowa. 
** But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 


ness.’’—Matt. vi., 33. 
F a house was on fire, and the man rushedin to 


save something before the roof fell, he would not 
think of anything else but his child if he had one 
there. He would not stop to gather up its cloth- 
ing and leave the little one. He would not try to 
save a bundle of rags if he had a bag of money that 
he might save. He would try first to get hold of that 
which was worth most, and then if there was any 
chance to save that which was less valuable he might 
lay hold of that too. | 

One ought to do so in this world, to seek first those 
things that are worth most. Our text says that this 
is the kingdom of God and his righteousness. In that 
kingdom they do righteousness or right things. We 
should want to be there more than anywhere else, 
among those who do honest, noble, good things. 
Christ says in our text that we should seek that first 
because it is worth more than anything else. : 

There are many in the world who care much to get 
good things to eat or fine things to wear. The Bible 
says that the life is worth more than meat, and the 
body than raiment. The man would be foolish to 
save his child’s clothes, and leave the child in the 
burning house. Would he not be foolish, too, in giv- 
ing the child choice food and fine clothing, and not 
caring for his soul? He grows up and can’t read; he 
does not know about the world; he has an ugly temper; 
he has not learned to tell the truth; his talk is foul and 
wicked. No father would like to have such a boy if he 
was ever so fat and well clothed. Good food or fine 
clothes could not make him beautiful. To be true and 
faithful and patient and loving would be worth so 
much more. These best things ought to be sought 
first. Getting these, we come into God’s kingdom of 
righteousness. We ought to be learning every day 
to be true and honest, to be sweet in temper, and 
patient, and forgiving, and loving and obedient. All 
these things are worth so much more than asking and 
thinking all the time about what we shail eat or 
drink, or how we shall be clothed. 

I have known students who were willing to wear 
very plain clothes, and eat very simple food, that 
they might have time in books to find great thoughts. 
Such a life of plain living and high thinking seems 
to me noble and worth seeking after. Better yet is it 
to come into Christ’s kingdom of righteousness, 
seeking for these best things in character as for 
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choice treasure. One cannot begin too young search- 
ing for these high, noble places in character, for 
connected with them are best rewards. Christ himself 
said, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
' eousness, and all these things shall be added unto 


you.” 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG, 
GOING TO THE BANK. 
By a MEMBER OF THE Bar. 

EFORE a young man has very long been clerk in 
a store or office he is likely to be sent to the 
bank. Bank business is a very difficult subject to 
understand completely; but the business upon which 
clerks are usually sent is easily learned; the difficult 
point is to be always careful and accurate. A boy 
needs to be peculiarly careful and attentive in going to 

the bank. 

Banks—the large ones—have many officers and 
clerks. If a merchant wished to borrow twenty thous- 
and dollars, he would go to see the president; or if he 
wanted some bank business done for him in a distant 
city he would talk with the cashier. Ordinarily a clerk 
only needs to know three of the officers, the receiving 
teller, the paying teller and the book-keeper. To be 
sure, these officers vary somewhat in different banks. 
In large banks there may be several book-keepers; iu 
smaller banks only one teller; in country banks some- 
times one man will be cashier, receiving teller, paying 
teller, book-kKeeper and all. 

When you are sent to carry money to the bank it 
goes to the receiving teller, sometimes called the 
second teller. If you bring it in gold and silver coins, 
or in bills, he will count them. If you bring it in 
checks he will look at them scrupulously to see that 
they are rightly indorsed. The chief thing to be care- 
ful about in this business, is to see before you start 
from the store that the checks are indorsed aright. 
Get some one to explain to you about indorsing, and 
look at the checks before you start; else the receiving 
teller may hand you back a check, and it may be too 
late to get the error corrected before bank closes. 
With the money and checks you ought to carry a mem- 
orandum of them and alittle book. The receiving 
teller will mark the amount in the book, and you will 
carry that back to the store. 

When you are sent to bring money from the bank 
you go t» the paying teller. You donot carry any book 
or any money, but only a check; and the paying teller 
will give you the money it calls for. The chief point 
in this business is to be very careful in bringing the 
money safely back. -Tnere is not only the danger of 
losing it accidentally, but rogues and thieves often 
hang around banks watching for chances. One day a 
New York boy was counting the money the paying 
teller had just given him, when a man touched him and 
said, ‘‘ You have dropped a bill.” Sure enough, there 
was a five-dollar bill lying on the floor. If the boy had 
stooped down to pick it up the man would have grabbed 
the money on the desk and run away. But the boy put 
his foot on the five-doliar bill, finished counting his 
money and put that safely in his pocket, then stooped 
down and picked up the bill, said, ‘‘ Thank you, sir,’”’ 
and carried it away with him. Really it was a bill which 
the rogue had dropped in hopes to make the boy care- 
less about his counting; very likely it was a counter- 
feit one. Merchants differ in opinion whether it is best 
for their clerk to count the money which the paying 
teller gives him or not. Many think that the paying 
teller can be trusted to count it just as well as the 
clerk, and that the safest and best way is for the cierk 


to take the money exactly as handed to him and bring | 


it home without disturbing it at all. It is best to ask 
one’s employer whetherto count the money or not, and 
to do as he directs. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

Last week a friend, whom I love very much, sailed 
away from New York in a ship which will be many 
months on the sea. For some reasons we were very 
glad to have him go on the long voyage; but it made 
all of us who know and love him sorry, because we 
shé@uld not see his face, nor hear his pleasant voice for 
so longa time. Just before the ship sailed he wrote a 
good-by letter to his mother. Can you understand 
how that letter made her both very sad and very happy, 
and how precious it is to her? 

Not quite like hers, but very sacred to me, is a letter 
which came to me this beautiful spring morning just 
as I was opening my desk to select some from among 
your letters to print and answer this week. You will 
not wonder that I closed the desk again, and that I 
give you this good-by letter to read by itself: 

ARLINGTON, April 15. 


WRITING DESK. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I’m sick. The doctor had to come this morning. I’'vegota 
bad sore throat. 

My little sister isn’t very well, and the doctor looked at her 
throat; but it wasn’t sore, 


Yesterday the doctor thought I was coming down with 
measles. Today he thinks I have diphtheritic sore throat. 

I’m five years and nine months old. My little sister is al- 
most a year old. 

My flannel night-dresses all sbrunk up 80 they are too small. 
Isn't it good luck that mamma had some nice big ones tbat 
were made for me one tume before when I was sick? 

Mamma is writing this letter for me. 

Yesterday littie sistercame upin my room; but she is so 
noisy I didn’t want her to stay, so auntie took her down stairs 


again. 
I had a real nice breakfast this morning—toast, some tea 


and a littie tapioca. 

Lust night little sister’s crib was moved into another room. 
Sometimes I'm reali sleepy and go to sleep. I like all the 
blinds shut. I don’t want to be left alone at all. Mamma 
siayed up while auntie ate her supper. After auntie finisaed, 
she Came up and siayed while mamma went down. 

Auctie did a real pretty Eas.er egg forme. It is the figure 
from the cover of the Kate Greenaway book, of the iittie boy 
with the branch. He looks asif he *‘stoled”’ it. 

Aren’t you sorry I’m sick? Doctor said little sister had bet- 
ter keep away from me. 

Sne basa real pretty crib, and a pretty puff forit of silk. 
Her crib is made of rattan. There is a canopy for it—fora 
mosquito-net to be put over in summer. 

Papa has gone away. Mammais going to send for bim to 
come home. 

Now Iii say gwood-by, dear Aunt Patience. 

I’m so sick I can’t sit up at all. : 

Aunt Patie: ce, l want this published in The Cbristian Un- 


ion, please. Your loving nephew, 
FRANK GOULD R. 


Mamma and auntie read me the letters in ‘ue Caor.stian 
U..ion, and I jike ‘(hem very much. 

Frankie did not think he was writing me his last 
letter, but the throat grew sorer, and the ‘“ tiredness ”’ 
increased, till all his waning strength was gone, and 
the dear little boy, after seven days of sickness, lett the 
home very desolate where he was so much loved. The 
morning which had seemed so bright to me was quite 
changed as I read what Frankie’s mamma and auntie 
wrote me about their sorrow and the loneliness of their 
home, and yet it was not all sadness that made the 
tears come to my eyes. Had I known it I should have 
been very sorry tnat Frankie was sick. Now I can be 
very glad, for he can never be sick any more. Safe 
from everything that could hurt his body, and safe from 
everything that could hurt his spirit, ready to be a 
ministering angel to that darling sister if God leaves 
her to be a comfort in the lonely home——-oh! there is 
a joy greater than the sorrow in my heart, as I[ read 
again this sacred good-bye letter. 

W hen Frankie wrote to me last summer, he said, ‘ It 
is Sunday here to-day; is it Sunday where you are?” 
It seems to me now I can hear him say, ‘ It is heaven 
here; is it where you are?” No, dear Frankie, it is not 
heaven where we are, but we will try to make it as 
much like heaven as we can. Think of it, dear boys 
and girls; as we stand hand in hand, we make a circle 
on a part of which the clear light of heaven is shining, 
undimmed by any earthly cloud. Let us keep very 
near to them by keeping near to the dear Saviour. 
While we go on with our work here we may keep them 
in sweet remembrance, not Keeping our hearts sad, and 
our eyes turned toward the grave through which they 
entered heaven, but with cheerfulness doing every 
day the things given us to do, watching for the blessed 
time of meeting them again. : 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


THE PRIZE PUZZLE. 
F I had suspected how difficult it would be to de- 


cide which was the ‘ best interpretation” of the 


Guess Story I should never have given it to any one to 
do. Perhaps it would have been easier if we had 
asked for the greatest amount of information about the 
points in chemistry suggested by the story, although I 
am afraid we should then have had whole volumes to 
read. Among the excellent articles sent to me in com- 
petition for the prize were those that gave a very good 
interpretation for people who understood the scientific 
language of chemistry, but for the ordinary reader 
they were so technical as to need another ‘ interpre- 
tation”? to make them intelligible. Even one of the 
wise editors said, ‘‘ What do I know about your H O’s 
and your C two O’s, or your Otwo C’s. It’s just as 
bad as Hebrew to me.” So he rejected answers that I 
thought were very good, although I had to confess 
that they did not interpret the story. It was a pity, 
too, that in others there were misspelled words, little 
blunders of grammar and such small defects as spoiled 
the whole thing, just as the jar of ointment is spoiled 
by one poor little dead fly that didn’t mean to get into 
it at all. But itis of no use to keep you waiting any 
longer. Explanations will not make the disappointed 
ones feel any better, and neither will it help you any 
for me to say I wish I had two or three hundred 
microscopes and could send one to each of you this 
very day. But I have but one, and that must goto 
Miss BERTA SANGSTER. The second prize is awarded 
to Miss Daisy M. A. Pease. The third prize to Miss 
KaTIE L. DEERING. 

There is one thing quite sure: there are at least two 
hundred people who understand the necessity of breath- 


ing pure air, who willhereafter avoid the evils of ill 


ventilation, will keep their sleeping rooms supplied 
with fresh air, will not sleep with their head under the 
bed-clothes, and if these two hundred are vigorous 
and determined enough the death-rate of this country 
will be diminished as 1 result of this puzzle. One of 
the answers will be published next week. So many 
seemed to deserve special mention that we could not 
really make any distinction, and therefore simply give 
the names of those whose answers were, in the main, 


correct : 

Gordon Campbeli; Ray Owen; Mattie G. MHolderby; 
Harry Grubbs; Frank Hughes; Deforest Hoxie; Sinclair Oliver; 
Caroline P, Perkins; Zoe L. Phillips; Sophie R. Brooks; Eunice 
L. Holt; Henry F. Bryant; Fred G. Fielding; Lizzie M, 
Derrickson; Ida J. Greene; Jessie M. Law: Cariby T. Christ en- 
sen; Grace Upson; Ernest Greene; Arthur H. Armstrong: 
Flora A. Calkins; Lillian Taylor; Frank W. Merrick; Wm. Wel- 
don; B. F. Pierce; D. B. Olney; Geo. H. Sloane; Miss Laura 
Hawkins ; Hattie A. Davey ; Lizzie Roper; Bessie A. Rand: 
Edward A. Rand; M. Nellie Haven; H. Whitmore; Anna M. 
Tyson; H. E. Lavender; J. H. Duke; Waldenia Snow; 
Anna P. Bradley; Harry G. Simpson; Geo. E. Rist; Amy W. 
Hull; Florence L. Gildersleeve; J. Fairchild; W. E. MeCune: 
Lillie Randall; Herbert S. Hailowell; Arthur Trail; Ed. a. 
Harriman; M. H. Sanford; Willard S. Ferris; Mary A, Bradley; 
Frank McElwain; Laurie A. Cooley; Kate M. Ingalls; T. H. 
Foote; C. L. Stoneaker; M. Irene Gurney; H. J.Wailis; Edith 
Woodruff; Percy W. Mead; Geo. E, Crump; Clair A. Bidwell: 
W. S. Eichelberger; Henry C. Howland; P. M. Leakin, Jr.: 
Macy Walcutt; Anita L. Smith; Etta M. Van Antwerp; Howard 
Mer:ill; Marion A. Bosley; Jno. W. Spencer; Walter F. Kidder; 
Helen M. Blake; Nettie A Huggins; Edith M. Hart; Alice J. 
Sanborn; Belle Loveridge; C. H. Small; Howard L. Harris: 
Nina Ruprecht; Richard 8S. Storrs; Prescott M. Hulbert; 
Nellie J. Towle; J. Fred. Pease; Chas. S. Pandoe; Louie A. 
Lane; Florence A. Pardee: W. Robt. Wood, Jr.; Frank Wil- 
kinsov,; Clarence K. Reese; Frank Haskell; Louis W. Butler: 
F, A. McClellan; Lottie L. Dolbear; Alice A. Scott: W. W 
Dudley; Jno. Howard Stayter; Harry R. Dreker: William 
S. MeNair; Louis C. Grover; Victor J. Mowe; Hattie B. 
Andrews; Nellie Blackmer; N. Campbell; Geo. D. Moore: 
Harriet Parsons; Agnes bowmaa: Lucie Ruprecht: Louise 
Gilbert; Etva F. Taylor; H. M. Beardsley; Gertrude M. North- 
rop; Wallace Hoffman; Mary Stanton; Belle Bolton; Walter B. 
Thompson; F. Fawn Coman; Bernard H. Lane; Juliett B. 
Graham; Florence Atkinson; Mary M. Himes; B. Edward 
Dana, Jr.; Fred. E. Wilcox; Lulu Simpson; Katie Simpson; 
Herbert M. Wells; E M. Biddle, Jr.; George Henry; Orpha E, 
Southworth; Daviel W. Allen; G. Ellsworth Savage: 
Clara Houghton; Emma M. Price; Evarts Tracy; Eben G. Mer. 
ritiz; Augusta Bristol; Fanny C. Ferry: Alice B. Arlington: 
Lottie Treat; Bertha B. Paul; Beulah Wentz: Chas. H. 
Athearn; Laura M. Bickford; D. G, Hastings; Frank E, Way; 
Mary Green; L. A, Whitney; Alice E. Dixon; William J. Hoe; 
Lafayette Hanchett; James 8B. Creighton; Philip Reed; 
Albert McFarland; Carrie W. Mears; Nellie Forster; Ida ©. 
Jaynes; Augusta Bannister; Marion McColl; O. McG Howard: 
John O. Russell; Eva N. Nims; Miss Georgie Hickok; Ethan C. 
Adams; Fiorence E. Soule; Agnes M. Campbell; Carrie Ray 
mond: Maude Gerdon; Ida C. Chace; Helen A, Dunlap; 
Lizzie W. Camp; Eliz. M. Cone; Clarence Judson; Laura A. 
Douglass; Ed. L. Sanderson; Joseph C. Merrill; Alhe Shepherd: 
Mary Bellows Perkins; Alice Rogan; Clara McCarty; J 
Frank Hause; James A. Baylis; Frank A. Belknap; Frank 
Finch; Minnie W. Odell; Grace McGuire; Harry M. Cleve- 
land: Loraine Lamb; Mary E. Prutzman; Carrie Cooper; Annie 
H. Rasnolds; Mary Meacham; Angie L. Halton; Mary E. Pond: 
May P. Gardiner; May Bragdon; Ida Bowen. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
PUZZLE BOUQUET. 
1. A name and a pen. 
2. A vale and a Dutchman's assent. 
3. A pipe and the past tense of an irregular verb. 
4. A coxcomb and a sign of the zodiac. 
5. An animal and an article of clotbing. 
6. An ointment. 
7. A driveway, an exclamation, a cave, and a lazy fellow. 
8. A musical instrument and to allow. 
9. A piece of tinware and a letter. 
10. A wise man. 
1l. To seize quickly, to pull, and upon. 
12. A vowel, a part of the body, and cash. 
13. A girl’s name and to avoid. F. A. P. 
SQUARE WORD. 


1. An expression of contempt. 
2. Dishonor. 

8. A shelter. 

4. To correct. 


5. Goes. O. A. G. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 13TH. 

Cream Word Enigma.—Munich. 

Mathematieal Puzzle —The tiv would tollow the course described by 
the following diagram. Starting at A,it would go dv down the side 
wall to the point B, and thence to C. 


SIDE WALL. 


| 
| | 
FLOOR. 
| 
\ | 
iC 
Square Word.— 4&4 
A 
3a 
Charade,—Whirligig. 
Answers received from T. 8. J, 
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Farm and Garden. 


TRICHINOSIS., 

The war waged in Europe against 
United States products is unwarranted, 
and emanates solely from a disposition to 
reduce imports. The monetary balance, 
it is feared, is against Europe, and mer- 
chants there are striving to force the 
people to purcbase home productions, 
and to create a more protective system. 
The fact is, American hams, shoulders, 
side pork, etc., can be profitably import- 
ed and sold at from 10 to 20 centimes per 
pound cheaper than can their own. 
Naturally, under these circumstances, 
when cases of trichinosis occurred in 
France and Germany, the source of 
trouble was attributed to American pork; 
whereas itis proven that in the cases 
upon which immediate Government ac- 
tion was based the disease came from 
their own pork. In fact trichinosis orig 
inated in Germany many years ago, and 
has existed there because of the German 
habit of eating raw pork. Statistics 
prove that America as compared with 
other nations in this respect is remarka- 
bly free of the disease. Trichinz are 
found in our pork, it is true, and other 
animals are affected by it through im- 
proper diet, as is shown by the Massa- 
chusetts Sanitary Committee report in 
the statement that the pests are found in 
Boston rats in a large degree; and that out 
of 2,701 pigsexamined nearly six per cent. 
contained trichine, although the animals 
came from ditferent localities, but mostly 
from the West. Again, of 50 specimens 
examined out of a very large lard con- 
signment (120 tons) from this country to 
Lyons, France, only three were found to 
contain trichine. It is not then that our 
products do not contain injurious sub- 
stances—this is allowed; butitis equally 
obvious that trichinz are not necessarily 
confined to pork, and it has been official- 
ly determined by their own investiga- 
tions that the disease emanates from their 
own article far oftener than from ours, 
and that attempts to confine it to Ameri. 
can imports have failed. The result has 
been that not only is the English Govern- 
ment disposed to look more leniently upon 
their imports from us in regard to various 
articles, but even in France there is ap- 
pearing a reactionary movement in our 
favor. Nevertheless many of our exports 
have received heavy blows, and the les- 
son teaches us that since regular exami- 
nation of these articles can be satisfac- 
torily and more cheaply done here than 
there, and all risk of denunciatory state- 
ments concerning them saved, the re- 
quisite course of action is apparent. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Southern Prospects.—While the attention 
of the people is being drawn toward the 
great West, we in the old Southern States 
have been working steadily upward, suffi- 
ciently so to cause an expression of surprise 
now and then. Education and active capi- 
tal are developing our natural resources. 
Agricultural colleges in the South are re- 
ceiving attention and practical aid, and if 
they do no more than keep out of the States 
the humbugging articles called ‘‘fertilizers,” 
which have deluged the South, they will 
bave rendered great service. A _ hasty 
glance will show a few of the various inter- 
ests that are being en in different 
localities. 


In North Carolina, for instance, the 
State College has beer fostering the cultiva- 
tion of jute, and the results are very satis- 
factory. The importance of this industry 
alone is perceived when we consider that 
our government expended for imports in 
1875 four and one-half millions, and in 1880 
two and one-half millions more; while 
it is estimated that the figures for this year 
will reach ten millions. In this State there 
are 1,060 looms in cotton factories, and 102,- 
767 spindles, using 27,500 bales per year, 
and employing 3,400 hands. Other minor 
industries are developing in directions 
hitherto untbought of, as in the gathering 
and baling for Northern transportation the 
pine needles, and as some portions of the 
State are literally strewn with them, any 


amount of them can be furnished. They are 
being manufactured into most desirable 
mattresses up in New Jersey, by some en- 
ierprising man, who also claims that in a 
very short time he will turn out equally de- 
sirable carpet. Tobacco cultivation and 
manufacturing in North Carolina is increas- 
ing wonderfully, whole towns being built 
up by this one indusiry. 


Cotton may be King yet. Not only is the 
seed being utilized in every imaginable way, 
as fertilizer, cattle feed, oil (though perhaps 
you would not care to know it as olive oil), 
paper and dyestuff, but as a substitute for 
cotton waste the buils are highly approved 
of by several railway companies for pack- 
ing journal boxes. It proves to be not only 
better, but far cheaper. Wastes are from 
seven and one-half to fourteen cents, bulls 
are but one cent a pound. 


Georgia is growing cork trees, a new in- 
dustry, and further proof of the rising 
energies and disposition to turn everything 
about us to profit and use. And according 
to he present census, Georgia shows an in- 
crease in cotton manufacture of 135 per 
ceut. over that of 1570, which is 65 per cent. 
more in increase than Massachusetts for the 
same period. Georgia now employs 6,675 
bands in cotton mills, with 200,974 spindles, 
and consumed about 68,000 bales of cotton, 
nearly three times the amount of 1870. In 
fact the South is looming up. Instead of 
sending her cotton all away, she is manu- 
facturing it here and reaping the benefit, 
and what the North uses is being sent direct 
to the mills. Agents are coming in contact 
with the people here, and thus the Northern 
men and capital are barmonizing with us 
more and more. We are a-sociating more 
with the manufacturers themselves, and 
New York middlemen only fill small orders 
as brokers. Of course this changes very 
materially the old cotton brokerage in New 
York city, but the South at large is bene- 
fited. 


What is the best fence fora poultry yard? 

Very much will depend upon the extent 
of the establishment, the precise object 
aimed at, and the means at command for its 
construction. Wire netting makes the 
neatest, and when the yards are upon a 
small scale, perhaps the most satisfactory 
inclosure. For a small yard, the fence 
need be only the height of the width of the 
petting, and this may bestretched over the 
yard so us to inclose it completely. 
expense, in most instances, would, how- 
ever, be an objection to this mode of fenc- 
ing. Where tbe yards are of a considerable 
extent a picket fence would be preferable. 
Very much will depend, also, on the fowls 
that are to be kept. The Plymouth Rocks 
and Asiatic fow!s are easily kept in with a 
fence of a moderate height; while the games, 
Hamburgs and more active breeds would 
require higher fences to keep them within 
bounds. Wooden pickets three inches wide 
and from five to eight feet high, placed two 
and one-half inches apart, will make a sat- 
isfactory inclosure, and on the ground of 
economy would be preferred to netting. 
When the fence is made about tive feet high, 
the top rail to which the pickets are 
attached should be three feet from the 
ground. If an eight-foot fence is made 
the top rail may be four feet and one. 
half from the ground. A light board 
fence,e with pickets of lath nailed at 
the top, is often used fora poultry yard. 
A fence made with the pickets running 
within one foot of the ground is, however, 
better, as it admits the air and light more 
readily. Pickets may be planed and paint- 
ed if expense is not considered, but for a 
cheap yard the pickets may be put on 
rough. 


What should be done in cases of foot-rot 
and scab in sheep? and is the lJatter conta- 
gious’? Are ** caustic’ and rapid cure wise 
and possible 7? 

Foot-rot in sheep is not ordinarily conta- 
gious, but by carelessness it often spreads, 
especially on moist lands of a certain char- 
acter. The superfluous excrescence separates 
from the tender texture beneath the hoof, 
breaks, allows other accumulated matter to 
continually infest, and discharges follow. 
It is a mistake to suppose that this can be 
rapidly cured, and ‘‘ caustic”? treatment is 
to be avoided as a rule. Of course the 
faulty horn and foul substances should be 
removed by a sharp knife, but not so as to 
cause bleeding, and should be repeated say 
every four days; and such regular and sys- 
tematic treatment to dispose of foreign or 


‘ment of lard. 


The 


diseased matter should always be followed, 
as cleanliness must produce healthy action; 
and for this purpose use at short intervals 
some astringent antiseptic freely every few 
days. In milder cases an authority recom- 
mends ‘‘one part of carbolic acid dissolved 
in ten parts of oil. In other cases, one part 
of sulphate of copper made into an oint- 
In more serious chronic 
cases, when caustic is needful, one part of 
butter of antimony is to be used cautiously, 
mixed with six or eight of tincture of 
myrrh.” 

For scab, a writer of twenty years of ex- 
perience in California suggests as the best 
and cheapest remedy ‘ten pounds of quick- 
lime, twenty pounds of sulphur and twenty 
gallons of water. Boil and stir well till the 
mixture becomes of an orange tint, add 
three gallons of water to one of the mix- 
ture, and apply warm. [often use a curry- 
comb to remove the bard scab before apply- 
ing the remedy.” 


Professor Feser’s New Lactoscope, which 
is now in use at Hougbton farm, has for its 
object a ready means of determining the 
fat or butter contents of milk. It consists 
of a graduated glass tube, about eight inches 
in length and one and one-half inch in di- 
ameter, smaller at the lower end, which is 
set in a brass socket that serves as a foot to 
support it when set upright. Within the 
lower small part of the tube is a small 
cylindrical closed tube, of white glass, on 
which are marked black lines. These are 
not visible when surrounded by milk. The 
milk to be tested is placed in the graduated 
tube and surrounds the white glass. Wat>-r 
now is added until the black lines on the 
white glass can be seen, when the figures on 
the left of the scale show the amount of 
water added, and the figures on the right 
of the scale indicate the percentage of 
tat globules or butter-making material. 
Through this instrument the butter-making 
value of milk can be quickly and quite ac 
curately determined. It is used extensively 
in Holland, Germany and Denmark, and we 
see no reason why it should not prove to be 
equally useful in America. 


Farmer’s Library.—! want to make a pres- 
ent of a nice, substantial farmer’s library for 
a worthy employee of mine, as be has taken 
unto himself a wife and s‘arted out on lJife’s 
journey. I want to putin his hands from one 
to ten books, a ten-dollar library, so to speak, 
that stall serve as a nucleus of the library be 
will want. 


Here is a list: a twenty-five dollar libra- 
ry, reduced in second column to a ten dollar 
library: 

Allen’s New American Farm 


$250 $2 50 
Henderson's Gardening for Profit 1 50 
Thomas’s American Fruit Cultur- 


Law’s Veterinary Adviser eee 300 300 
Stonebenge on the Horse.......... 2 00 
Miles’s Stock- Breeding............ 1 5O 
1 50 
Waring’s Draining for Profit..... 150 150 
Willard’s Practical Dairy Hus- 

wane 3 00 
Mayhew on Horse Management... 3 00 
Randall's Practical Shepherd..... 2 00 


$25 25 $10 75 


A Practical Hot-Bed for Farmers —1st. 
Dig a pit so that after it is walled or board. 
ed up, it will measure on the inside 8 feet 10 
inches long by 5 feet 9 inches wide, and 2 feet 
6 inches deep. 2d. Size of frame, 9 feet 4 
inches by 6 feet; height, 20 inches on the 
back and 10 inches in front. Three sashes 
will be required, each 3 by 6; size of glass, 
10 by 12. 3d. Select clean, fresh horse ma- 
nure, fill in the pit, and tramp until it is full, 
firm and level. Now close the frame and 
leave it for 48 hours; then open it to cool for 
24 hours, after which cover with soil from 4 
to 6inches deep. At this point it is always 
well to plunge a thermometer into the bed, 
and to never sow any seed when it marks 
over 90 degrees. 


Insects Ravaging Orange and Lemon 
Trees are attracting much attention in Italy 
and the West Indies, und have begun to 
create alarm in Florida, Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia. The rinds of the fruit are covered 
with incrustations of these parasites. The 
matter is a serious one, for vast numbers of 
trees are ruined by these insects. The 
Italian Government has offered a prize of 
300,000 francs for an effectual remedy for 
the pest, anda wealthy Italian has added 
100,000 francs to the offer on his own ac- 
count. He says that thirty years ago he 
stopped the raviges of a similar pest by 
washing the trunks and large limbs of fruit 


trees with soap and sharp sand. The ites 
of the fruit imports at this port in 1880 was 
$4,198,737, the duty on which was $746,021. 


I havea vaiuable horse which had last Fall 
the lung fever. She had quite a severe attack, 
but had a good veterinary to attend her and 
nad good care. She is now in the best of con- 
dition, fat and lively, but sneezes a good deal 
wheu driven, and when driven rapidly will 
xiveasingle dry cough. Can this be cured, 
and, if so, how? G. RB. P. 

A sensitive condition of the air passages 
often follows severe attacks of lung fever. 
Regular feed and exercise with careful 
treatment is the best that can be done. Dos- 
ing will do no good. 

The Female Canker Worm is now ascend- 
ing the trees to deposit eggs. Stop them | 
with bands around the trees of rags 
smeared withtar. Then kill the moths, since 
the female is wingless. The worms hatch 
out in May and June. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


\ OUR SEED CATALOGUE 


Containing ran of all the 
bf leading VE LE, FIELD 
ally of "for ROOT AND 
FODDER CROPS, wiil be sent to all who apply 
R. H. ALLEN & co., 

189 and 191 Water St., 

NEW YORK, 


THE GiNGEE & CONARD 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing ana distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for bloom, safely bu mail, 
at all post-offices. 5S P lendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for $153 12 for $23; 19 for 835 
26 for $4; 35 for $5 3; 75 for 910; 100 for $13. 
*@Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
~-() pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Adidrcss 

THE DINGEE &->CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers. West Grove. Chester €a..Ps» 


The NEW SYSTEM oft BEE KEEPING. 
Every one who has a tarm or garden can now keep 
Send tor circular. 


P. O. Box 376. 


bees with pleasure and profit. 


Address Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, West Gorham, Maine. 


Send for our LOW-PRICED List (mailed 5 
a free on application) and see the number of 


omer RARE PLANTS $1 


gon Greenhouses (covering 3 acres in 
are the largest in America, 


Peter Henderson & Co, 


» 35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


STRAWBERRIES:ROSES 


IF YOU INTEND TO PLANT Small Fru 
i Shru ines, Flowering or Vegetable Plante, 
send for my free Catalogue full of information, 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE 


GK W. Rochester, New York- 


GALVANIZED D WIRE NETTINGS. 


DURABLE. 


be 


2 


For enclosing Poultry Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and 
Fishing Ponds. Useful for Garden and Ornamental 
Fencing, and trai‘ung floral vines. 

Send tor prices. Orders or letters o° inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. Address 

BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufacturers ot Portable Poultry Houses, Stee 
Wire Bale Ties, Wire Work, etc. Importers of Gal- 
vanized Wire Nettings and Shee woaeens. and Deal 
ers in Patent Steel Barb Fence 

New York O0@ 4:2: 
St. Louis Ofte. 819 and 823 North 


THE ISBELL 
MOLE TRAP! 


iS THE BEST IN THE WORLD !! 
lt Never Fails to Catch and Kill, 


Lawns, Gardens, Parks and Cemeteries 
cleared of this aggravating pest in short 
order by using this trap. Can beset in an 
instant by anyone. Does notget out of order. 
Price, $2.00 EKach. Forsale by seeds-_ 
men generally or sent by express on receipt 
of price, 


you NC & ELLIOTT, 
12 Cortlandt NEW YORE, 
Send for Circular of Testimonials, 


West Street. 
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financial and Dusurance, 


THE WEEK. 

The leading feature in financial circles 
during the week is the recent disclosure 
made by the Directors of the Manhattan 
Elevated Railway Co. concerning its 

financial affairs. The Manhattan Co. is 
the lessee of the two lines, the New York 
and the Metropolitan Elevated Railway 
Companies, the two corporations which 
together constitute the rapid transit 
system of New York city. When these 
structures were first built, after issuing 
.stock to their respective owners, the 
companies presented to the stockholders 
a certain proportion of bonds, either 
wholly or in part as bonus in considera- 
tion of their stock subscriptions, and 
then the two organizations consolidated 
and organized a third company, with no 
capital paid in (or at least a nominal 
sum), which they called the Manhattan 
Company. The stock of this Company 
was then issued as a gift to the stock- 
holders of the two other companies, and 
the company itself was made to lease the 
two properties, guaranteeing 10 per cent. 
annual dividends to the stockholders of 
the New York and Metropolitan corpor- 
ations. The lessee, having really no 
pecuniary responsibility, finds now that 
the consolidated companies cannot earn 
the 10 per cent. dividends pledged, and 
that it will not be able to continue in ex- 
istence unless some new scheme can be 
devised for making up the needed funds 
to meet its obligations. The aggregate 
capitalization of the whole system under 
the present lease (including the $13,000,- 
000 Manhattan stock, which is pure fic- 
tion) is about $46,000,000. The actual 
cost of building and furnishing the roads 
is probably less than one-half of this 
amount. The folly, not to say crime, of 
creating such a gigantic corporation by 
the issue of fictitious shares, with no 
adequate basis for them to rest upon, 
and then of selling to the confiding pub- 
lic the stock thus issued, rests with the 
original projectors of the enterprise, 
who, in the eyes of fair-minded men, are 
clearly guilty of a great wrong. They 
were evidently men in haste to be rich, 
without being willing to await the 
legitimate development of the property 
as a basis for their scheme. 

These men are now out of all their 
holdings, and the multitude of people 
who have bought their stocks on the] 
representation that they are a good in- 
vestment, suddenly find themselves left 
with a mere speculation, with no real 
guarantee that they will be paid divi- 
dends for years to come, if ever. 

The officers of the company have 
finally come forward, frankly stating (in 
a petition to the New York city officials, 
to whom they appeal for aid in securing 
them some sort of relief from their city 
taxes) their financial insolvency, and 
representing that, unless they can ob- 

- tain some relief, the company is bank- 
rupt. Considering the fact that the 
parties to whom the Manhattan Co.’s 
stock was issued never paid anything 
for it, the question is likely to take a 
legal form: whether these parties are not 
liable to the full amount of the par value 
of the Manhattan stock, as guarantors 
of the interest and dividen's on the 
bonds and stocks of the New York and 
Metropoiitan Companies. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the originators 
of this fraudulent and groundless cor- 
poration can be legally reached and 
punished. In the meantime what steps 
may be taken to temporarily preserve 
the lease, by paying the accumulating 
obligations to these latter companies, 
remains to be seen. Naturally, the 
large stockholders would be induced 
by the great interests involved, to ar- 
range a plan to protect their holdings. 
The continued ease in money is a 
marked feature on Wall Street. Every 


tendeucy points to remarkable ease for 
the spring and summer mon iths ; and, 


while 


the general speculations in 


stocks hesitate on account of the 
uncertainty concerning the cr»p pros- 
pects, the demand for investment 
bonds and all classes of fairly safe 
securities is on the increase. We 
anticipate an improvement in this 
especial feature, regardless of the course 
of the speculative shares, as the plethora 
of money will continually seek employ- 
ment on the best terms obtainable, and 
will therefore absorb all available invest- 
ments. 


Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have placed on 
the market for popular subscription an 
issue of $10,000,000 per cent. 40 year 
first mortgage gold bonds of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, under the absolute guar- 
antee of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. These bonds are issued for the 
purpose of acquiring additional property, 
and also to further develop and improve 
the extensive system of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. They are secured by a first 
mortgage upon the leases of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, consisting of the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago, the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg, the Erie and the Pittsburgh 
railways, and also upon the Company’s 
real estate in Pittsburg, Alleghany and 
Chicago, and stocks and bonds in the 
treasury to the par value of about $24,000,- 
000, being mainly securities of lines belong- 
ing to the Pennsylvania system. The leases 
in question have for twelve y-ars yielded 
an average annual net profit of over 


$1,000,000. The railways operated by the 
Pennsylvavia Company showed net+arn- 
ings for 1880, after the payment of all fixed 
charges, of $3,071,395, and the net earnings 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
east of Pittsburg were 87 638,58y¥, making a 
total of $10,709,965, while only $1 100,000 
will be required to meet the anuual interest 
and sinking fund of the entire $20,000,000 
bonds, of which this issue is_a part. The 
bonds are offered at 1004 and secrued 
interest, and subscriptions will be received 
until Mav 6; but the bankers reserve the 
right to close the subscriptions at un earlier 
date without notice. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS, 


SATURDAY, Aprii 30. 
Gevernmeut Bonds.- 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


116%, 

Bids tor State Bonds.— 
Ack. 78, L.R. & Ft.S.is. C. N.C. R., 7s. off. 121 
Ark. 7s, M L.R....123 |N. C. fdg. act. 656-1900,. 13 
Ark. 78.L.R.P.B.4&N.O. 12. |N. idg. act, 68-98... 13 

Ark. 7s,M.O &R.R.. 12 92-8... 21 
Ark Ark.C. R...... 3: C. 
.---- 10944 C. sp.t cl. 1, 98-9... 8 
Ga. 7s, ind............. (N.C. sp. cL 3. 8 
La. 7s. 59 |S. C. 6s,a. 23, 69,nfd. 
Mo. 6s. dus or °S3.. Tenn. .°92-8-1900.. 73h, 
Mo. 6s, due ’86......... 1104g/Tenn. tis. n,n "84. .. 
Mo. 6s, due ’87.. [Va 6a; ‘117 
Mo. 6s, due’s9 r°90....11544/Va. 6s, cn., 2d s 40 
Mo., H. "due’86.110 Va, 8 
Mo..H.&S due ’87.110 Dis. Col. 3.658, °24 .....10534 
N. C. 63, ¢ te. ©. 1 
N.C. N.C. 8-45. 141 Dis. C. 110 
N.C. N.C. Ry 73. offl21 

Exchange.— days. 3 davs. 


London prime bankers, 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds, 


5 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


$4 8344@4 84 $4 8544@4 86 


GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at 
our office, in any sum from $50 to the largest 
amount desired, at current market rates, 
witoout any expense for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering 
bonds,and will furrish,at request, the proper 
blank powers of attorney for assigning and 
transferring bonds and collecting interest. 

Weare prepared to make exchanges with 
National Banks, of any of the different issues 
of Government Bonds for others, at the most 
favorable rates, and to effect the necessary 
substitutionsinthe Banking Depariment at 
Washington, without trouble to them. 

We areat alltimes prepared to answer in- 
quiriesin regard to the Government Loans, 

and to furnish at request any accessible in- 
formatio 1 respecting the Nationa! finances, 
which our customers may desire. 

Our lone experience in hand!ing Govern- 
ment Bonds, and our large and coosrant deal- 
ings, end@ble us to offer the best and most 
favorable terms to our customers. Every 
detail of the business is systematically ar- 
ranged and has our personal supervision. 


We have published the e ght edition of our 

EMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BoNnDs, revised to January 1, 1881, containing 
much valuable information, which is free to 


linvesto 
FISK & HATOH. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY. 


Issue of $10,000,000 


In 4 1-2 per cent. Forty Year 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


Under the Absolute Guarantee of the 


Pennsylvaula Railroad 


COMPANY 


Coupon or Registered, free from Na- 
tional and State Taxes, 


The Pennsylvania Company is a corporation 
chartered in 1870 for the purpose of operating, 
managing and developing the railways west of 
Pittsburg controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 

To provide means for the acquiremont of addition. 
al property and the further developmentot the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s system, the Pennsylva- 
nia Company has decided to create a First Mortgage 
to secure Bonds to the amount of $20,000,000, of which 
the present issue forms part, bearing interest at the 
rate of 434 per cent. per annum, payable January 1 
and July 1, the principal maturing in 1921, and both 
principal and interest payable in Gold, in the city of 
New York, tree trom National and State Taxes. 

The Bonds are issued in denominations of $1,000 
each,and EVERY BOND HAS INDORSED THERE- 
ON THE ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY FOR PRINCI- 
PAL AND INTEREST. 

The total authorized issue is further secured by 
mortgage as a first charge upon— 

Ist. The leases for 999 years, held by the Penn- 
sylvania Company, of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago, the Cleveland and Pittsburg, and the Erie 
and the Pittsburg Railways. THESE LEASES 
ALONE have for the twelve years from their date 
to December 31, 18380, yielded an average yearly net 
profit to the Pennsylvania Company exceeding one 
million dollars, which sum is more than double the 
entire annual interest on the $10,000,000 Bonds at 
present to be issued. 

2d. The company’s valuable real estate in the 
cities of Pittsburg, Alleghany and Chicago, and 
stocks and bonds in its treasury, to the par value of 
$24,000,000, being mainly securities of lines forming 
part of the Pennsylvania system. 

This company turther agrees (the performance of 
which agreement is likewise guaranteed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company) to purchase in 
every year in which bonds of this issue are offered, 
ata price not above par bonds equal to 1 per cent. 
on the then outstanding issue of sa:d bonds, and the 
annual iaterest upon such bonds as shall have been 
before that time purchased with said fund—a pro 
vision which should at all times protect the price of 
the bonds against any materia! decline below the is- 
sue price. 

The Pennsylvania Company has no other debts 
except $2,901,000 in debentures, secured by a deposit 
ot $4,000,000 of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chica- 
go Railway stock (part of the securities enumerated 
above), and its bonded debt cannot under the law 
be increased beyond the amount of its full paid 
capital stock, which at present is $20,000,000, exclu- 
sively owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. 

The railways operated directly or indirectly by the 
Pennsylvania Company comprise a system otf 3,364 
miles, and the NET EARNINGS of that company for 
the year 1880, after the payment ot all fixed charges, 


Those of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company on its lines east of Pitts- 

burg, after — of all fixed 


TOTAL NET REVENUE FOR 1880...%10.709,- 
965 S86, WHILE ONLY $1,100,000 will be re- 
quired to meet the interest and sinking tuad, WHEN 
THE WHOLE OF THE $20,000,000 BONDS ARE 
ISSUED. 

Provision has been made to have Coupon Bonds 
registered in the owner’s name when desired, and 
also for their conversion into absolute Registered 
Bonds, interest payable tothe registered owner only. 

WILLIAM THAW, 
Vice-President Pennsylvania Company, 
Approved: 
G. B. ROBERTS, 
President Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


The undersigned, having secured 
control of the hereinbefore described 


Ten Million Wollars 
41-2 Per Cent, Gold Bonds, 
offer the same for public subscription 
at the price of 100 1-2 Per Cent. and 
Accrued Interest to to date of delivery. 


Subscription will be received until 
Friday, May 6, but the right is re- 
served to close the subscriptions at an 
early date, without notice. 

Subscriptions will also be received 

IN ENGLAND—By Messrs LOUIS 
COHEN & SONS, of London, 

IN PHILADELPHIA — By Messrs, 
DREXEL & CO, 

Thus securing for the bonds an in- 
ternational market. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


31 Nassaa Street, New York, 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is ae. 
poner s toavery complete stock of fine BRONZE 
SETS, MARBLE, BRONZE AND POLISH: 


ED BRASS CLOC KS, with chimes and (patented) 
stem winding attac hments controlied by this house; 
Traveling Clocks, &., together with choicest. pieces 


of DECORATIVE PORC ELAIN ases, 
Jardinicres, &c., of the Royal Worcester, Minton and 
other tavorite wares, selected with critical tastc and 
of the latestimportation, fturming a collection of rare 


merit. 
Visits, if for inspection only, are particu- 
larly invited. 


m Plaques, 


ACKERMAN, 
BICKER & MANVEL, 


(Formerly with STARR & MARCUS,) 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


6 MaIpDEN Lang, N. Y. 


Respectfully call attention to the de- 
partment of their Business for the 
remounting of PRrEcIoUS STONES, 
special designs being furnished, 
if desired, and jor the repairing 
of WaAtTcHEs, CLocKs, JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, and Ornaments of all 
kinds. Their Factory being in the 
same building with their Store, they 
give personal attention to such 
articles as are entrusted to them, 
and guarantee the work to be done 
in the most satisfactory manner and 
at very moderate charges. 


J.&W. Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New Vork, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Reserve for reinsurance............ ...... $l, - 195 69 
Reserve ample for all < 286,387 95 
Capital paid inin @ash................ ... 1,000,000 00 
Unaliotted Surplus............ 306,135 
$3,938,719 41 
Deduet for future decline «if any) 
in market values............-..«. 50,000 00 


Tota! Cash Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1831..83,888.719 41 
This © 4 conducts its rang under the re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fu aw 
Cyrus Prcg, Sec’y. EO. T. HOPE. Pres'’t. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 


45 William St 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets. $10.049.156. 
Surplus, $1.849.660. 


Cc. Y¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. ¥, WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass t Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE. 

Non Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
the Ten — Dollars Assets of this Company, giv- 
ing insure 

— Cheaper insurance at once than any mutual 
plan 


b 
2d. "Giving the largest amount ot insurance for the 
premium paid. 
3d. No uncertainty about dividends, consequently 
4th. No :nerease of cost of insurance, but 

ae: A fixed sum payable vearly for a fixed sum ina 


‘ING PRESSES, TYPES and 


x Material. Send two stamps for 
Woods & Go. 40 Federal St. Boston, Mase 
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Vor. XXIII, No. 18. 


A ROMANTIC LAWSUITIN HUNGARY. 


A case of disputed claim toa very large 
property is being tried before the Hun- 
garian Court. The preliminary history 
of the suit, as given by the counsel for 
the plaintiff, a young Russian lady, is 
exceedingly romantic. We find it at 
length in the *“*Hon,” of Pesth, with 
much elaboration of detail, but a sum- 
mary of its chief incidents may be soon 
stated. A very rich merchant of the 
Hungarian capital, Herr Stock, bad an 
only son, a youth of good capacity, but 
wasteful habits, who angered his father 
by bis enormous borrowings on the 
eredit of his future expectations. The 
father could only think of one way of 
saving the prodigal. He paid off all of 
his liabilities and compelled bim to go 
into thearmy. In 1859 the young Lieu- 
tenant Stock was sent with his regiment 
into Italy, and fought in the Austrian 
army against the French and the I[tal- 
jians. Being a romantic fellow, and car- 
ing nothing for the Austrian cause, 
the young Hungarian deserted, and 
placed his sword at the service of the 
Italians. At the next conflict with the 
Austrian troops, however, the Lieuten- 
ant was taken prisoner, and would 
have been shot as a deserter but 
for the fortunate accident that he 
was a‘tacked with typhus, and he was 
hurried off with other victims of the 
same disease to the hospital at Magenta. 
In the same room, and in the next bed 
to his own, lay a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Austrian service, a Count Rodriguez, 
a nobleman of Spanish descent. On the 
day of the fatal battle of Magenta, all 
was confusion in the Austrian hospital. 
The retreat of the defeated Austrians 
was hasty, and the sick who seemed to 
give promise of recovery were hurried 
into wagons, while the worst cases were 
left behind, in full confidence upon the 
humanity of their Italian and French 
foes. The Count and the Lieutenant 
were among the patients whom the 
French found at Magenta, but the Count 
died before theirarrival. Hiscompanion, 
who was fast mending, was seized with 
a daring conception. He determined to 
be Count Rodriguez, and to declare that 
the dead Count was Lieutenant Stock. 
Every necessary exchange was made, 
and the survivor possessed himself of 
the papers and the well-filled purse of 
the departed. After the conclusion of 
peace the false Count received his liberty, 
and he made straight for Russia, where, 
as Count and Lieut.-Colonel Rodriguez, 
he played a great part in St. Petersburg 
society. He fell in Jove with the daugh- 
ter of a Russian Vice-Admiral, and they 
were married with the ready consent of 
her father. Aftera few months he and 
his young wifeset out upon a visit to the 
castle of his ancestors in Spain. They 
only got as faras Hamburg. From this 
place he wrote a pevitential and rueful 
letter to his father-in-law, confessed 
everything, and coucluded with a re- 
quest for money. The Vice-Admiral 
replied by starting at once for Hamburg, 
taking with him a thick stick. His son- 
in-law, however, never came into con- 
tact with icv, for when the Russian ar- 
rived the false Count was acorpse. He 
had been carried off by small-pox. 
From his papers the aristocratic Russian 
learned, to his horror, that his daugh- 


- ter’s husband was not only the son of a 


Pesth merchant, but that he wasa Jew. 
Meanwhile the merchant had died, and 
the property which should have gone 
to his natural heir (who was supposed to 
have; lost his life at Magenta) had fallen 
to tho bands of the nextof kin. The 
Russian Vice-Admiral now claimsit on 
behalf of his daughter, as the widow of 
the natural heir.—{London Echo. 


Lord Lorne has $50,000 a year and a 
furnished house as Governor-General 
of Canada. His wife has $30,000 a year 
from Parliament, and also bad a dot of 
$150,000, which may be presumed to add 
$6.000 a year more to their income, so 
that if the Duke of Argyll adds $14,000 a 
year, they have $100,000, which for a 
childless couple is comfortable. The 
economy practiced at Rideau Hall is 
very strict. The Duke of Argyll began 
life poor for his position, but economi- 


' eal habits and the rise in the value of 


land for many years have made him af- 
fluent. He has also received a large sum 
of public money as salary. 


A GREAT REVELATION. 


Some Valuable Thoughts Concerning Hu- 
man Happiness and Timely Sugges- 
tions About Securing It. 


Synopsis of a Lecture Delivered by 
Dr. Chas. Craig Before the Metro- 
politan Scientific Association. 


‘“‘The public speaker of the present 
day labors under difficulties of which 
the speakers of the last century never 
dreamed, for while the audiences of the 
past received what was said without 
question, those of the present day are 
usually the mental equals or superiors 
of the ones who address them. Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, of New York, when a theological 
student, supplied a.church in a neigh- 
boring town, and on his way to preach 
one morning met an aged eolored man. 
‘Well, uncle, do you ever go to hear the 
young preacher?’ asked the unfledged 
doctor. ‘No, massa,’ replied the negro, 
‘dis chile don’t let none o’ dem students 
practis on him.’ The darkey had begun 
to think. The free and independent 
thought of this age accepts statements 
only where they are proven to be the 
truth, while the development of mental 
power seems equally great in every 
other department of life. The valuable 
inventions of the day are counted by 
thousands. The increase of scientific 
study is universal. The spirit of inquiry 
in all fields is so marked as to cause 

COMMENT ON EVERY SIDE, 


while people seem investigating and 
advancing in every direction which can 
help them morally, mentally or physi- 
cally. This isspecially true of the human 
body and everything which concerns 
it, and the truths which the people have 
found, even in the last fifty years, are 
simply marvelous. How really ignor- 
ant some cultured and supposably sci- 
entific people were only a few years ago, 
as compared with the present day, may 
be better understood from a few illus- 
trative facts. A prominent writer pre- 
pared an elaborate essay to prove that 
steamships could never cross the Atlan- 
tic, and his pampblet was published 
just in timeto be carried by the first 
steamship that went to England. Peo- 
ple once believed that the heart was 
the seat of life and health. It 1s 
now knowu that this organ is only a 


other and more important organs of the 
body have created and transformed. It 
was once suppused that if a person felta 
pain;in the back, the liver was deranged; 
if a pain came in the lower chest, the 
lungs were affected and consumption 
was near; itis now known thata pain 
in the back indicates diseased kidneys, 
while troubles in the lower chest arise 
from a disordered liver, and not imper- 
fect lungs. A severe pain in the head 
was once thought to come from some 
partial derangement of the brain; it 
is now known that troubles in other 
parts of the body and away from the 
head cause headaches, and that only by 
removing the cause can the pain be 
cured. It is a matter of 


PRIVATE HISTORY 


that General Washington was bled to 
death. His last illness was slight, and 
caused prineipally by weariness. A phy- 
sician was called who ‘bled him copi- 
ously.’ Strange to say, the patient be- 
came no better. Another doctor was 
called, who again took away a large 
amount of the vital fluid. Thus ina suc- 
cession four physicians drew away the 
life of a great man who was intended 
by Nature for an old age, and who pre- 
maturely died—murdered by malprac- 
tice—bled todeath. That was the age of 
medical bleeding!’’ 

The speaker then graphically described 
another period which came upon the 
people, in which they assigned the origin 
of all diseases to the stomach, and after 
showing the falsity of this theory, and 
that the kidneys and liver were the 
causes of disease, and that many people 
are suffering from kidney and lhiver trou- 
bles to-day who do not know it, but who 
should know it and attend to them at 
once, continued: 

* Let us look at this matter a little 
more closely. The human body is the 


most perfect and yet the most delicate 


pump, simply keeping in motion what] 


of all created things. It is capable of 
the greatest results and it is liable to the 
greatest disorders. The slightest causes 
sometimes seem to throw its delicate 
machinery out of order, while the most 
simple and common-sense care restores 
and keeps them in perfect condition. 
When it is remembered that the amount 
of happiness or misery we are to have in 
this world is dependent upon a perfect 
body, is it not strange that simple pre- 
cautions and care are not exercised? 
This is one of the most vita] questions of 
life. People may avoid it for the pres- 
ent, but there is certain to comea time 
in every one’s experience when it must 
be faced. 

“And here pardon me for relating a 
little personal experience. In the year 
1870 I found myself losing both in 
strength and health. I could assign no 
cause for the decline, but it continued, 
until finally [ called to my aid two prom- 
inent physicians. After treating me for 
some time they declared I was suffering 
from Bright’s disease of the kidneys, 
and that they could do nothing more 
for me. At this time I was so weak I 
could not raise my head from the pillow, 


and I 
FAINTED REPEATEDLY. 


My heart beat so rapidly it was with 
difficulty I could sleep? My lungs were 
also badly involved; [ could retain no- 
thing upon my stomach, while the most 
intense pains in my back and bowels 
eaused me to long for death as a relief. 
It was at this critical juncture that a 
physical longing which I felt (and which 
I most firmly believe was an inspiration) 
caused me to send for the leaves of a 
plant I had once known in medical 
practice. After great difficulty I at last 
secured them and began their use in the 
form of tea. I noticed a lessening of the 
pain at once; [began to mend rapidly; 
in five weeks I was able to be about, and 
in two months I became perfectly well, 
and have so continued to this day. It 
was only natural that such a result 
should have caused me to investigate 
most thoroughly. I carefully examined 
fields in medicine never before explored. 
I sought the cause of physical order and 
disorder, happiness and pain, and I 
found the kidneys and liver to be the 
governors, whose motions regulate the 
entire system.” 

After describing at length the offices 
of the kidneys and liver, and their im- 
portant part in life, the Doctor went on 
to say: 

‘*‘ Having found this great truth, I saw 
clearly the cause of my recovery. The 
simple vegetable leaf I had used was a 
food and restorer to my well-nigh ex- 
hausted kidneys and liver. It had come 
to them when the’r life was nearly gone, 
and by its simple yet powerful influence 
bad purified, strengthened and restored 
them and saved me from death. Real- 
izing the great benefit which a knowl- 
edge of this truth would give to the 
world, I began in a modest way to treat 
those afflicted, and in every case I found 


the same 
HAPPY RESULTS 


which I had experienced. Not only this, 
but many who were not conscious of 
any physical trouble, but who, at my 
suggestion, began the use of the remedy 
which had saved my life, found their 
health steadily improving and their 
strength continually increasing. So 


universal, where used, was this true 
that I determined the entire wor! 
should share in its results, and [ there- 
fore placed the formula for its prepara- 
tion in the hands of Mr. H. H. Warner, 
of Rochester, N. Y., a gentleman whom 
I had cured of a severe kidney disease 
and who, by reason of his personal 
worth, high standing, and liberality in 
endowing the Astronomical Observatory 
and other public enterprises, has become 
known aud popular to the entire coun- 
try. This gentleman at once began the 
manufacture of the remedy on a most 
extensive scale, and to-day Wurner's 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, the pure 
remedy that saved my life, is known 
and used in all parts of the continent. 
“I am aware a prejudice exists to- 
ward proprietary medicines, and that 
such oe is too often well founded; 
but the value of a pure remedy is no 
less because it is a proprietary medicine, 
A justifiable prejudice exists toward 
quack doctors, but is it right that this 
rejyudice should extend toward all the 
octors who are earnestly and intel- 
nan trying to do their duty? Be- 
cause Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure saved my life before it became a 
proprietary medicine, is it reasonable 
to suppose that it will not cure others 


and_.keep still more from sickness now 


| that it is sold witha Government stam 
on the wrapper? Such a theory would 
be childish.” 

The Doctor then paid some high com- 
pliments to American science, and closed 
his lecture as follows: 

‘**How to restore the health when 
broken, and how to keep the body per- 
fect and free from disease must ever be 
man’s highest study. That one of the 
greatest revelations of the present day 
has been made in ascertaining the true 
seat of health to be in the kidneys and 
liver, all scientists now admit; and I can 
but feel that the discovery whichI have 
been permitted to make, and which I 
have described to you, is destined to 
prove the greatest, best, and most re- 
liable friend to those who euffer and 
long for happiness, as well as to those 
who desire to keep the joys they now 
possess.”’ 


JENNINCS SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED E.JEN NING S PROPRIETOR... 


CLOSET 


SINKS.URINALS & WASH-EASINS ALL 
PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


MANUFAC TURE 
7 BURLING SLIP 


NEW YORK 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS! A 


UNLIGHT ANo SHADOW 


is the best chance ever offered to you. Its 
from the bright and shady sides of real aes are drawn 


John B. Goug 


ean portray them. For Pathos, Humor, and intense interest, 
without a r. Itis the book for Agents, and 
sells all others 10 to 1. SOth thousand in press. O00 A 
wanted, men and women. Now is the time. rer Exclusive Terri- 
and Special Terms given. Circulars. Address, 
D. WORTHINGTON & OW., Pubs., Hartford, Conn. 


4a7°>ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 


Wantedvoset Y 


OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 


THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, ete. 
A Grand Arcay of Evidences to the Truth. of the Word of God 
from Histers. Natural Science, Modern Research and Every De- 
partment of Human hnowledge. Recommended hy the Press 
and Leading Clerqy ef all Denominations. A Magnificent Vol- 
ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. Fine Illustrations, 
Paper and Hinding. Srils Rapidly and Agents Easily Clear 


5. to $10) per month. Send for 


C. McCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


HALF THE PRICE OF CORRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITONS. 
Comprehensive history of whole Bible, its transla- 
tions and revisions, with fall aceount of New Re- 
vision, to each subscriber. Agents Wanted. 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING C0., NORWICH, CONN. 


ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


Complete Farm Library and Guide to Success in farming. | 
TEI LS HOW Cultivate all Farm mers. 
rg for tock. 
row fruit. Manage business. 
Make Money Mapoingse. 
Saves many times ite cost cvery Senson. 860 pages 


140 Uliustrations. Send for Circulars and terms 


to 
J. C. McCURDY & Cu., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ables and miracies of Old and New ‘es ts; the twenty- 
four Sermons of Christ in their the eighteen es 


tens, Selling fast. Agents makin to 
morta. Ga-retsoa & 4th Phila 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


IBLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition of the Re- 
vised New Testament. Millions of people are waiting 
for it. Do not be deceived by the Cheap John pub- 
lishers of finferior editions. See thatthe cory you 
buy contains 150 fine engravings on steel and wood. 
Agents are coining money selling this edition. Send 
for circulars. Address National Pub. Co., Phila., Pa 


ACENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 


irl, years old, 

sold 50 in 2 dave. oie agent in 
Michigan has sold over 4, 

retail since last July. 

an article invented tha 
to this. E 
ple, with best terms to agents,sent 


stamps or currency. Ad- 


F, M. VAN ETTEN, 
208 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPANION. 

A MONTH tor Agents on 
our new Book: The Golden 
Light on the 
Great Future. Send for 

eircular. Aliso send address of 2 or more Beok Agts., 

and 10 cents for cost of mailing, and receive The 

Magazine free 6months. P, W. 

LER & CQ., Philadelphia, Pa.; or Chicago, Ill. 


$72 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Cost 
ly outfit free. Address Truzr & Co. Augusta.Me 


a week 1n your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Address H. Hatverr & Co. .Portland, Me. 


“4 GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
A telling Pictorial ks and Bibles. P re. 
ed 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,P Pa 
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in one volume, ever Endorse- 
research. Contains Life of St. John; ess time of 
each —_ king; authorship and dates ef 
BS 
= isa very useful article. It hangs 
_ a - on the wall out of the reach of the 
little ones,’ holds two thimbles, 
‘arge or small, a velvet emery 
a sig cushion for needles and pins, four 
spools of thread and pair of scis- 
a = Tif sors, making a very pretty orna- 
oa | é | = ment for the room, as well as a 
help to keep in their re- 
SY spective places. This is the best 
% 8 - gelling article you ever saw, -One 
re 
4 ¥ 
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May 4, 1881. 


THE UNION. 


__ BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1807. 


Established 74 Years. 


COWPERTHWAIT CO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets, 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor. Chamber and Dining Room Suits. Pure Curied Bair Mattresses, Live Geese 
Feathers. Oil Clotb, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, etc. 


We are also prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds 
of Cabinet and Parior Work, which will be tully warranted. Special terms of Credit, if desired. 


New York Store: 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153,155 & 157 Chatham St., 


N.Y. 


GEORGE H. TITUS, 


607, 609 & 6i11 FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
Has recently received large additions of exclusive styles to his fine stock of 
-AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES and 
INGRAIN CARPETS, and is selling them at very low prices. 


solicited. 


An inspection 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape of the feet, All should wear 


them 
F. EDWARDS, 
166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


Also makes to order and keeps in stock a full as- 
sortment ot BOOTS and SHOES. : 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co,’s Jewett’s and Farson’s make in 
great variety, anda complete assortment of 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
ALAN*ON CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware county. 
Oleomargarine is not and never has been sold by this 


Store in any shape or form. 
ENCLISH BACON. 


MS. 
Long Island Eggs and Vegetables , 3 


received fresh everv morning. 
AND A GENERAL ASSORTXMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY LY GROCERIES. 


J. THO OME PSON, 
121 Atlantic Avenue, cer. Henry Street, 


SAYS IF YOU WANT GOOD FURNITURE AT LOW 
PRICKS GO TO THE 


logue and P 


press. 


Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


for their Illustrated Gata 
rice-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
All orders 
receive at- 


will 


Shristias 
Union. 


1839. 


WARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 Hulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Axminsters, Moquettes, 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 


ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 


SHADES, Etc., 


ALL AT LOWES! PRICES. 


Wiltons, 


mained free. A R D E N 8B E R Cc H & Cc Oo. 
PROMPT LIBERAL 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated Third Mo. 22, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of polic 
licy-holders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS, Apply to the Company. 


accommodation to p« 


Liberality 


and 


0 secure an Easy, Comfortable and Luxurious Sleep, 
THE KEYOTONF WON ES. WIRE SPRING 


is They are durable. healthful: 
ble and economical Spring Bed ever used. Iron 
Bedsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &c.,a He 


Manufactured by 


comftor 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 


ROBERT KELSO & C 
210 Market St., Philadelphia 


fers 
4. ibbath 


For the use of Sabbathe. 
new and fuil of Stiring } hh 


forte use of the milly Scloolor Y 


and enthusiastic spiri: ts sample copies, 30 Cents, Postpaid 


W 


: wel Meetings. The best colle tion of Hymns yet offered. The Sones are 
ie of a hich order 


of merit, and eminentl 
C. Ass ciation. 


This Book is rich {n its ey 
‘$3.00 per doz.; $25.00 
ILLER, Publisher, Cincinnati, Ohio. - ~ 


well adapted 


er | 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No brea of 
by Opticians. By mail 25¢ 
KETCHAM 


4 Laverty” N. Y¥. 


SHORT 


Villlamsburg, NY, 


ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


WITH MILK, WATER 


AND 
BUTTER COOLER. 


Best Food and Icc- 
keeper in use. 
TFNNIAL AWARD, 


Send for Catalogue. 
Alex. Lesley, 
380 Sixth Ay., N. Y. 


CEN- 


Sent free. 


we Bend Mass. Box U 


a 
BRO IN 1850.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received the 
Highess Award for their ‘‘ ELastic Toucn,” 
“SINGING QUALITY,” DELICACY and 
POWER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities ot 
a First-class Piano- Forte. 


WAREROOMS; 


34 & 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th & llth Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms, Pianos to 
Rent. 


BABIES’ OUTFITS. 
Boys & Girls 


Is the Only Establishment in America that makes a 
specialty of Clothing for Children from their birth 
up, and with unequaled facilities tor producing the 
Best Goods at the lowest roel possible, we are en- 
abled to offer Special Advanta 

Our Epis of selling our DRESSES CUT TO FIT ALL 
SIZES, WITH TRIMMINGS COMPLETE, meets with 
the marked approval of ti:ose who prefer to pur- 
chase materials and make them up themselves. 
MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED. Catalogues turnished. 


BEST & C 315 SIXTH AVF.,, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 
The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY, 


ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells forall purposes. War 
ranted Satisfactory and Durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Coat 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati O 


RCE 
NS. 


LINING CO. 


k and Boston. 


“BEST IN THE WORLD’ 


FRONT REVERSE END 


SHI 
AMERICAN CARPET 


WASTE SEWING SILKE.......... Oc. san oz. 
go EMBROIDERY SILK,40c. per oz- 
A 3%-pag hiet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk tockings ittens, Mone urses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, &c., will sent to 
any address on we of Six Cents. Postage stamps 
received as mone 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St., Philad’a 


Floreston Cologne 


ANew & Fashionable Perfume, t, Refreshing, Lasting. 
Sold by dealersin Drugs & Fancy Goods. Hiseox & Co., N. Y 


| 
INGER TONIC 
, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and many¢ 
a medicines known are combined in Par-$ 
<ER’S GINGER TONIC, intoa medicineof such va-, 
ried and effective powers to makeit the greatest. 
Blood Purifer and Liver Regulator and the 7 
Best Health & Strength Restorer Ever Used.; 
It cures Dyspe pepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia,g 
leeplessness, an s of the Stomach,} 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver and 

emember! This Tonic is the Best Family: 
»)Medicine ever made, and isentirely different from 
Bitters, Ginger Pre and — Tonics, 
it never intoxicates but cures drunkenness. None 
yenuine without signature of Hiscox & Co., N.Y. 


Parker's Hair 
AGENT With our illus- 


gy traied Refer- 
ence Manual of Facts and Fig- 
ures. It sellsand meets a wantof 
the counting house and home li- 
brary. The er sive Cyclopedias 
ina nut shell ited by an ex-Col- 
lege President and LL.D. Official 
figures of 1880 census, Price $2. 

28a 113 a week are reports of 


TO 
ALL 


ts. 28 sold, Live agents wanted. 
TREAT, Publisher, 107 Brendway, N.Y, 


HE ESTEY ORCAN through 
vs its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer- 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 


|and elegant designs. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, ¥t. 


Illustrated Catalogues mailed Sree to ali 
applicants. 


For 


Widuws, futicrs, or 


PENSION 


child iren. Thousands vet entitled. Pensions given 
or any Diseu Th 
Idiers to INC RE ASE i 
PATENTS procured for Inventors.  seldiers 
land warrants procered, boughtand sold. Soldiers 
heirs: for ve ur Fights at once. Send 
for e Citizen-Soldier.”’ and Pensix 
sounty blanks and ins true tier 
can refer to thousands of Pensioners and ‘lients, 
Address N.W. Fitz erald Co. & 
PATENT Att’ys, Lock Box iss,W 


ashi 


“CATALOGUE 


FASSETT & BRI 
SHTABULA.OHIO.- 


BOAT BUILDING, 
For 25c. will mail section 


showing construction. Catalogue gratis. 
THOMAS KANE 


E & CO., Chicago, m. 


ink for several days’ 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
writing. Can be carried in the 
ocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons 
ho care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


TODD & BARD, 


180 Breadway, New York. 
Send for)Price-List. 


OUR GOODS are SOLD sy FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT. 


Field’s Flush Wat:r 


Closets, Sanitary Y Branch, Wea- 
ver’s Wash Waste 


Stone Laundry Tub, 


94 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET, 


Boned with a New Material 


called Coraline, which 
is .vastly superior to 
horn or whalebone, 


A Reward oft $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the 
Coraline breaks with 
*ix months ordinar 
wear. Itis elastic, pli- 
able, and very comfort- 
able, and is not affect- 
by cold, heat, or 
moisture. 
For sale | leading 
merchants. riee by 
mail, $1.25. 


WARNER BROS., 
872 Broapwar, N. ¥, 
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